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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Tue Annual Meeting of the New-York State 
Society was held in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, at Albany, 8th inst. The fol- 
lowing is the list of officers chosen for the 
present year : 

President.—WILLIAM KELLY, Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess county. 

Vice Presidents.—J. C. Jackson, New York; 
A. B. Congr, Rockland; Gzo. Vam, Renss- 
aeler; LeRoy Mowry, Washington; J. C. 
Wooprvrr, Onondaga; J. Barser, Cortland; 
D. H. Asewt, Livingston; S. M. Burrovaus, 
Orleans, 

Corresponding Secretary.—B. P. Jounson, 
Albany. 

Recording Secretary.—E. Corntne, Jr., Al- 
bany. 

Treasurer.—B, B. Kirt. and, Rensselaer. 

Executive Committee.—Edgar C. Dibble, 
Genesee; Elon Comstock, Oneida; Chas. Mor- 
rell, Tompkins; T. B. Arden, Putnam; Am- 
brose Stevens, New York. 

The report of the committee, appointed last 
year to take into,consideration the subject of 
selecting two or more places to hold the future 
annual fairs of the Society, was then made. 
The report strongly urged “the propriety of 
selecting two places to which'the Society should 
limit their exhibitions. The conclusions of the 
committee were, however, strongly controverted 
by Genzrat Burroveus, of Orleans, and others 
of the members present, and the report was not 
adopted. The perambulating habits of the 
Society are therefore to be continued hereafter, 
and after a full consideration of the pros and 
cons on this subject, we are inclined to the 
belief that this will be most decidedly for the 
interests of the Society. If it incurs something 
more of expense and trouble, and the shows 
are not in all cases so full or conveniently ar- 
ranged, the general result will be more satis- 
factory, and for this reason, we think, more 
useful. This Societys eminently a democratic 
one, and its success, and indeed its very exist- 
ence, depends on its popularity with the masses, 
and these will only be propitiated by an occa- 
sional show, at a point which may be the most 
convenient. to them. 

The next, and only other engrossing topic of 
themeeting, was the, location of the show the 
present year. The committee appointed to 
dete: iaine this had by a small majority, reported 
in favor of holding it at the city of New York. 
This conclusion was Strongly opposed by sev- 





eral leading members, who deemed it a dese- 
cration to bring the affairs of the Society into 
such close proximity with "the emporium of 


commerce and the arts. The report was, how- 


ever, ably defended by Messrs. Kine, of Queen, 
Srevens, of New York, Auten, of Erie, and 
others, and after a close vote, was carried in 
favor of this city. On New York, therefore, 
rests the onus, and we hope also it may prove 
the honor, of providing for the forthcoming show, 
which a reasonable exertion on the part of its 
friends, we trust will make the most effective 
and remunerating agricultural exhibition ever 
held in the United States. A persevering and 
united effort on the part of its friends is all that 
is necessary to secure these results. 

The exhibition of fat cattle was very good. 
A large number were at the Bull’s Head, and 
generally were well-bred meritorious beasts. Yet 
we believe there were not more than two or 
three thorough-bred animals, though a majority 
were crosses of our best breeds. There is very 
great room for improvement in this department, 
which we are confident we shall realize within 
the few. succeeding years. Most of our pure 
breeds are too valuable to be turned into beef, 
and it will not be till we are more fully supplied 
with them, that they can be appropriated to the 
shambles. Three remarkably fat, spayed heif- 
ers, and one ox, pure red, and worthy of the 
Devon blood, were shown, and! proved the very 
superior qualities of the breed for beef. 

Only a few head of fat sheep were on the 
ground, and with the exception of some three 
or four, were not peculiarly ‘creditable to the 
exhibition. Some fine carcasses were exhibited, 
though the display of good meats was rather 
meagre, and much inferior to that of last year. 

No fat pigs were on exhibition, but there 
were a very few dressed swine of very superior 
quality. One pig, 9 months and 13 days old, 
raised by J. Wrxniz, weighed 386 pounds live 
weight, and dressed 336 pounds, a loss of only 
one-eighth in dressing. We inquired of the 
owner its breed and treatment. He said it was 
mostly China, and had been fed chiefly on boiled 
corn. Later in the season it had, in common 
with some half dozen others, the offal from a 
dairy of three cows, boiled pumpkins, soft corn, 
&c., with a free run at all times of a good grass 
pasture. This is the true way, and the only 
way in our opinion of making pork raising pro- 
fitable in the eastern portion of the United 
States; and with great deference to the ideas 
and practice which generally prevails at the 
South and West, we believe it the true way of 
making the utmost profit from swine there and 
elsewhere. Cox. SHeRwoon, of Cayuga, exhi- 
bited three remarkably fine specimens of Suffolk 
swine, which were not destined for the butcher 





till their breeding capacity shall be exhausted. 

There were very fine samples of grain, though 
these were much less abundant than we have a 
right to expect from’so large a State. We think 
the interests of the producers would be largely 
promoted by increasing the number of samples, 
and make this in some measure a fair or market, 
where buyer and seller can both meet to ex- 
change the choice seeds of the former for the 
money of the latter. 

The Poultry Exhibition, under the auspices of 
the Society, was very meager in its extent, 
though it contained some choice specimens of 
fowls. This was owing to the large exhibition 
of the separate Poultry Society, held at the same 
time in Albany, which from the superior inter- 
est and competition excited, drew off most of 
the fancy birds. The latter was truly a grand 
affair of its kind, and was by far the most merit-. 
orious exhibition of poultry, both in excellence 
and number, we have ever seen. 

The show of dairy products was quite limited ; 
and the display of fruits much less than last 
year. But there were many very fine specimens 
of apples, pears,.and grapes. -The two latter 
fruits are destined, ere long, to be raised in large 
quantities for winter use. We know of no for- 
eign luxuries so desirable and wholesome, and 
at the same time so economical to the consu- 
mer, as our best native fruits. And we know of 
none either so remunerating to the producer. 
We look for the production not only of these, 
but of other of our more delicate fruits, such 
as the peach, the plum, &c., (to be preserved by 
some new and more perfect process than hith- 
erto adopted, by which their peculiar flavor and 
aroma will he retained,) in such quantities, that 
our tables may groan under the weight of these 
lucious viands, instead of the crude, half-ripe or 
half-spoiled foreign fruits that now occasionally, 
and at high prices, grace our boards. 


—++-0-0-———_ 


THE SARSAPARILLA PLANT. 


Wuen any vegetable product becomes so 
popular in pharmacy as sarsaparilla, it is im- 
portant that the public should be protected 
from fraud, by those whose time is devoted to 
the determination of botanical characters, and 
the affinities of species. The greater the ‘de- 
mand for any commodity which is limited in 
supply, the greater is the inducement to specu- 
lators to palm off a spurious substitute upon 
the consumer, especially where species similar 
in outward appearance to the genuine, can be 
obtained at a fraction of the cost. The large 
quantity of sarsaparilla used in this, and other 
countries, and the facility with which it may be 
counterfeited, gives to unprincipled dealers, a 
ready means of cheating the public, while the. 
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much questioned by many, who though they 
may have drank a brown decoction for months, 
have imbibed a very small proportion of the 
extract from the genuine root. 

The family of plants to which the sarsaparilla 
belongs, is distributed in small groups over the 
entire globe. Those species most in yepute as 
medicinal, belong to warm climates in Asia and 
America. It may well be supposed that in a 
family of plants consisting of upwards of one 
hundred species, all closely resembling each 
other, much confusion would arise, especially as 
the valuable properties known to be present in 
some, are common, in less extent, to many 
others. Authorities differ widely in regard to 
the comparative value of many species. Dr. 
BertHotp SEEMAN, an experienced practical as 
well as scientific botanist, furnished some par- 
ticulars on this subject, at a recent meeting of 
the Linnzean Society of England, which are 
worthy of recording. He stated as the result 
of his investigations, that the greater proportion 
of sarsaparilla, imported under the commercial 
names of Jamaica and Lisbon, or Brazilian and 
Guatemala, or Red Paraguay Sarsaparilla, is the 
produce of one species, which he decides to be 
the Smilax officinalis of Humpotpr and Bon- 
PLAND, with which the S. medica of Scuecu- 
TENDAL and CHamisso, as well as S. papyracea 
of Pomer, are identical. Smilax officinalis 
grows in South America alone, between the 
20th degree of N. Lat:, and the 6th degree of 
S. Lat.; and the 110th and 40th degrees of 
West Longitude, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
and on the coast region. The article sold as 
Jamaica Sarsaparilla, is imported from the 
Spanish Main. The following abridged descrip- 
tion of the article of commerce from Dr. Srx- 
MAN’s remarks from the report of the Society in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, shows the difference 
in composition and external appearance between 
the several kinds: 

The roots which form the commercial article 
abound more or less in starch, according to the 
age and conditions under which they have 
grown. The stem is quadrangular or multi- 
angular, and with or without prickles; the 
petioles sheathing at the base, and having a 
pair of tendrils ; the leaves very variable, broadly 
cordate, almost three lobed, gradually acuminate 
or ovate, oblong or even lancolate, and rounded 
at the apex, but always mucronate, generally 
five nerved, and prickly on the nerves beneath; 
varying in length, from two inches to one foot, 
and in texture from coriaceous to papery. The 
flowers, which grow in little umbels of about 
16 together, are unknown, but the berries are 
round, red, and of the size of a cherry.. Bota- 
nists competent to judge of the question do not 
object to the union of the several species under 
one, but pharmacologists are less likely to be 
convinced, “except on the strongest evidence,” 
the appearance of the samples being so different. 


The Lisbon Sarsaparilla, which comes in rolls 
about three feet long, having fewer rootlets or 
beards than that termed Jamaica Sarsaparilla. 
This difference, however, arises from the root- 
lets having been removed by mechanical means, 
before it reaches market. .The samples are 
distinguished by mealy and non-mealy, and 
this depends on the age of the roots, and the 
locality in which they are collected. 

Though the various sorts proceed from the 
same source botanically, the value of the com- 
mercial distinctions is important ; for so long as 
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beneficial effects of the drug itself becomes very | namely, the preparation of the roots in various 


ways, and the difference of climate where the 
samples grow, the article itself will preserve its 
distinctive marks. 

We find fourteen species named as being 
used in commerce—two of them only indige- 
nous to the south of Europe, S. eacelsa and 
S. aspera. A New-Holland species S, Gly- 
cyphylla, called Sweet Tea, is also used in 
decoctions. Nine or ten species are indigenous 
to our Northern States, the one known as 
Pseudo-China, is used in the preparation of 
Root Beer with Sassafras, molasses, and other 
ingredients, and is found in New-Jersey and 
other States. The popular name of the family 
is Green Briar. As the long trailing stems are 
beset with strong sharp spines, it is a formi- 
dable obstacle in penetrating the woods and 
thickets where it abounds. The flowers are 
quite inconspicuous, some of them emitting a 
disagreeable odor. The root or tuberous rhi- 
zome is the part generally employed in decoc- 
tions, and has attained a high character as a 
standard medicine. Its efficacy, of course, de- 
pends on the quality of the specimen used. 

~—_—#-00———— 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this Society 
was held at their room, 600 Broadway, on 
Monday evening, February 6th. 











the various circumstances continue the same, 


According to the published list of objects for 
exhibition, Camellias, Chinese Primroses, and 
Wild Chickory were in order at this meeting. 

Cuartes More, Florist, Yorkville, exhibited 
several varieties of Camellia Japonica—includ- 
ing Double White, Fimbriata, Incarnata, Amab- 
ilis, Imbricata, (Dunlops’,) Carswelliana, and 
Puniceflora. Puniceeflora, though an old vari- 
ety, is very beautiful, and is peculiar for its 
habit of flowering. The small branch exhibited 
bore many flowers, closely crowded together, 
of a bright red color, with broad white stripes; 
though the flowers are not very double, nor the 
petals regularly arranged, the variety is a very 
pretty one; one branch forms a boquet in itself. 
The other flowers were well formed; the vari- 
eties are so well known, that we need not par- 
ticularize them. 

Mr. More exhibited some choice roses, in- 
cluding Tea, Adams, Saffrano, Fragoletta, Ther- 
ese Isabella, Bengal Louis Phillippe, and For- 
tunes’ Double Yellow. Therese Isabella is a 
very double pure white rose, quite desirable in 
its class. The flower of Fortunes’ Yellow was 
not fully expanded, and was deeper in color 
with more cupped petals, than the blooms of 
that celebrated rose we have seen during the 
past season, It is not so great a humbug as 
was at first supposed. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded 
a premium to Mr. More. 

The Society. proceeded to business. Mr. 
Grosuon, one of the vice-presidents, occupied 
the chair. After the minutes were read, Mr. 
Meap, Recording Secretary, stated that an im- 
portant question was before the Society for 
decision, viz.: whether a Spring exhibition 
should be held, and if so, at what time? This 
shonld be settled as soon as possible, in order 
that a prentium list could be prepared by the 


committee. 
The Chair was ready to hear any motion on 


this subject. 


D. Bots was not in favor of having another 
exhibition until the premiums already due were 
settled. These exhibitions will not pay, and 
the Society is already in debt. 

A. Reep was in favor of having a spring 
exhibition as early in May as possible, when 
}Jants in pots could be procured sufficient to 
inake a good display, before the Florists com- 
mence to sell off their roses and other plants. 
He was in favor of having it in-a tent, if one 
could be had. He suggested the third week in 
May. 

D. Bott moved that there should be no 
exhibition by the Society in the Spring, but 
afterwards withdrew his motion. 

Tuomas Hoes, Jr., was in favor of the Society 
keeping up its character before the public, but 
opposed to offering money premiums. He 
thought ‘the majority of those who took an 
interest in the success of the Society would be 
satisfied with a Diploma, or honorable mention 
of their contributions. Much benefit resulted 
to nurserymen and florists from having their 
plants exhibited, more certainly, than the amount 
of the pecuniary award, which would never 
cover the expenses of bringing the plants to 
exhibition. He was in favor of a tent, if such 
could be obtained, as the Boston Society had 
been successful by taking that course, their 
last exhibition being more profitable than sev- 
eral previous ones, none of which ever paid the 
expense incurred. He also thought those wh® 
were benefitted should subscribe to meet the 
expenses. 

After much discussion, it was finally agreed 
to refer the question of holding a Spring exhi- 
bition, with the details as to time and place, to a 
committee of five, consisting of Messrs. P. B. 








Mrap, D. Bott, J. C. Parsons, Taomas Hoes, 
Jr., and Wison G. Hunt, to report at an 
adjourned meeting, to be held on Monday, 13th 


February. 

Mr. Meap laid on the table the seeds pre- 
sented by M. Vicror Morscautsky, and moved 
a vote of thanks to that gentleman, and that he 
be elected an honorary and corresponding mem- 
ber, which passed unanimously. 

Several new members were proposed and 
elected. The meeting then adjourned to the 


18th inst. 
——_-64-——— 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARM HORSES. 


Tue following is one of the best and most ju- 
dicious articles we ever read on the subject of 
breeding horses, It ought to be carefully stu- 
died by all who take interest in this noble ani- 


imal.—Eps. 

In following out the line of argument begun 
in my last letter, I shall strengthen my position 
by a passing reference to other domestic ani- 
mals. We find in practice that every breed of 
cattle is improved by a cross with the short- 
horns, the most perfect of them all; and I be- 
lieve there are few varieties of which the breed- 
ers do not at the present day more or less re- 
sort to this cross. In like manner, with regard 
to sheep, what breed is there which ejther is not 
or has not been crossed with the Leicester or 
the South-down? Indeed, this is one reason for 
the high prices which rams of these two aristo- 
cratic breeds continue to command. In all 
these cases it will be found that it is the supe- 
rior race which assimilates the inferior to itself, 
and tends as it were to swallowthem up. Many 
varieties of cattle and of sheep once well known 
in this country are now either forgotten or are 
remembered only by naffe; and yet here the 
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process is retarded by a cause which, so far 
from applying to the case of the horse, there 
operates in the contrary direction. There can 
be no doubt, as regards sheep for instance, that, 
compared with the Merinos and the black-faced 
Scotch, the Leicesters and the improved South- 
downs are but breeds of yesterday. And ac- 
cordingly there is a very strong impression that, 
however well the first cross between a Scotch 
ewe and a Leicester ram may succeed, to cross 
the produce again with the Leicester would not 
answer. How this may be, my experience is 
not sufficiently extensive to enable me to decide. 
If the idea is well founded, it is, at any rate, in 
accordance with the theory of M. Malingié 
Nouel, who conceives the influence of either race 
to be in proportion to its antiquity and purity. 
With regard to short-horns, as far as the op- 
portunity which surrounds their origin permits 
us to judge, I am inclined to think that they 
have existed as a breed for a considerably lon- 
ger time than our improved breeds of sheep. 
Further back than about 100 years, authentic 
details of the ancestors of the short-horns are 
few and scanty. But, according to the Rev. H. 
Berry, a race of cattle existed at that time, on 
the borders of the Tees, similar in all essential 
points to those of which the pedigrees have 
since been recorded in tlie “Herd Book.” As 
some of the earliest animals of which we possess 
authentic record have probably been among the 
best short-horns that ever existed, it is by no 
means likely that they should suddenly have 
sprung to the perfection which, in judicious 
hands, they have ever since maintained—in a 
few years, or even generations. This unifor- 
mity of excellence is gcarcely applicable on any 
other supposition than that of very considerable 
antiquity belonging to the breed. We know, 
too, that when an ordinary cow is put to a good 
thorough-bred bull, the offspring usually re- 
sembles the sire more than the dam. We also 
find that on the cross being pursued for succes- 
sive generations, the offspring, so far from show- 


ing tokens of degeneracy, is in time scarcely, if| 8 


at all, to be distinguished from ‘those of the 
purest blood. But although these facts indicate 
a more than respectable degree of antiquity for 
the short-horns, they, in common with all other 
domestic races, must by a long interval yield 
the palm of antiquity to the thorough-bred 
horse, Compared to him, they are indeed of 
yesterday. The oldest of them are but moderns 
in the presence of his Arab sires, contempora- 
ries of the Prophets and thé Patriarchs! No 
one who reads Job’s sublime description of the 
war-horse can mistake the race to which it ap- 
plies, or deny that it is as suitable to the thor- 
ough-bred charger, which bears our heroes to 
victory, as it was a living patriot of his Arab an- 
cestor 3000 years ago. Allusion has been made 
in some quarters to a supposed degeneracy in 
the thorough-bred horse. My firm belief is the 
reverse. Our modern horse is a great improve- 
ment on the small, low-shouldered, though stout 
Arabs from whieh he is descended. I am con- 
fident that never were there better thorough- 
bred horses in existence than those which have 
adorned the turf for the last twenty years, and 
which still continue to compete for our great 
prizes. He who thinks otherwise had best be 
silent, since to express his opinion would only 
be to expose his ignorance. 

To know the thorough-bred horse well and 
thoroughly is not only invaluable to the breeder, 
but indispensable to him, if he wishes his suc- 
cess to rise above mediocrity. This is the les- 
son, and a very long one it is in practice, which 
the farmers of the midland counties have to 
learn. At the outset they must dismiss the 
prejudices which represent him as a slight, 
weedy animal; unless when away from the 
turf, except as a cover hack ora lady’s pad. It 
is sheer delusion to suppose that blood is neces- 
sarily opposed to power. Doubtless there are 
weeds among thorough-bred horses—had sam- 
ples of a noble race. But are there not abun- 
dance of feeble animals of any other breed, from 


wishes to form a sound opinion as to the value 
of any breed must look at the characteristics of 
the best individuals before he is competent to 
decide upon its merits. It is a fact well worthy 
the attention of breeders, that a considerable 
proportion of the most successful racers have 
been horses of great power. I should weary 
your readers were I to enumerate them all; but, 
in order to show that the highest blood and the 
greatest swiftness are not incompatible with a 
degree of strength and substance which would 
fit its possessor for any purpose (except the 
dray)to which the horse is ever put, I will men- 
tion four examples in support of my argument— 
viz., Melbourne, Lanercost, Sir Tatton Sykes, 
and Van Tromp. The first is the sire of an 
Oaks winner, two Derby winners, and two St. 
Leger winners. Lanercost is the sire of a Leger 
winner, and an Oaks winner. Van Tromp, his 
son, won’ the Campagne Stakes, the St. Leger, 
and the Emperor’s Vase. Sir Tatton Sykes won 
the St. Leger. Here, then, are four horses of 
first-rate reputation, the two first as sires of 
winners, and the two last as winners themselves ; 
any one of which would, as a hunter, have been 
strong enough to carry fifteen stone across the 
country. To those who know what hunting is, 
such a character offers more explicit evidence as 
to power than any other description. Animals 
like these, though too valuable to be put—save 
in exceptional cases—to any but thorough-bred 
mares, would out of working mares produce the 
best of cart-horses. In fact, I know two horses 
belonging to a neighbor of mine—out of an ex- 
cellent working mare, and got by Melbourne— 
which it would be difficult to surpass in every 
point which a working horse ought to possess. 
One of the most powerful horses in a team that 
I ever had was by a son of Langar. It may be 
said that such instances do not often occur. In 
one sense they certainly do not; for, unfortu- 
nately, good working mares are not often put to 
first-rate thorough-bred horses. But, if they 
were, the produce would probably exhibit as 
eat a uniformity of excellence as the breeder 
often attains. My object in the foregoing remarks 
has been to show the uninitiated in such mat- 
ters what the thorough-bred horse in perfection 
really is. Let every one who has the opportu- 
nity of seeing the winner of any of our great 
races take advantage of it, if he wishes to look 
on a combination of symmetry, power, and 
beauty, of which the animal kingdom affords no 
other example. It is possible, indeed, that the 
beginner, who looks for the first time at such a 
horse, may be disappointed, and think him un- 
worthy of his fame; let him be assured that the 
deficiency is not with the horse, but in his own 
unprasticed perception. He has his lesson be- 
fore him—let him study it diligently ; and if he 
has an eye to appreciate, and a memory to re- 
tain forms, he will in future reap the benefit. 

I have thus, I trust, shown that the thorough- 
bred horse possesses every requisite for improv- 
ing the existing breed of working horses. In 
many points he is so palpably their superior, 
that to state them is proof sufficient. In speed, 
in courage, in endurance, they stand at the two 
extremes {fof the equine scale. The muscle of 
the thorough-bred horse, the development of his 
chest, the width and strength of his loins, and 
the general conformation of his frame, would be 
notable improvements upon the deficiencies of 
the cart-horse in these points. And even ‘in 
respect of size (as I have already shown) of 
bone, weight, and substance—those points where 
the racer is popularly held to be deficient—a 
judiciously selected thorough-bred horse would 
not cause any deterioration. 

As a general practice, however, I am opposed 
to the crossing of races of widely different char- 
acter. The common run of cart mares is not 
sufficiently good to render it safe to put them to 
a thorough-bred horse; indeed, I seldom see a 
working mare in the midland ‘counties that I 
should like to breed from at all. The object to 
be aimed at is gradually to infuse a certain 
amount of blood, both into mares and stallions, 





the hunter down to the cart-horse? He who, 


pand thus to obtain an improved race, character- 








ized by greater quickness, activity, courage, 
and in shape by more compactness; or, in other 
words, by equal strength compressed into a 
smaller compass. I can recommend no better 
plan to the farmer than to purchase mares from 
Yorkshire, whenever his team needs recruiting. 
By so doing, and by never replacing the heavy 
blacks of our own neighborhood, the latter 
would in time pass away, as has already been 
the case with the long-horned cows, which in 
my earlier days used to abound in our dairies. 
The farmer would not find the noble quick- 
stepping bay and brown mares of Yorkshire 
more expensive to buy than their own long- 
haired slugs; and in them he would have ani- 
mals worth breeding from. Their produce 
would remunerate him, whether it were by a 
horse of a similar character to their own, by a 
roadster, or by a thorough-bred horse. 

In Mr. Stephens’s “Book of the Farm,” there 
is a representation of a cart-horse (vol. ii., p. 
712) of which that experienced writer says— 
“The form is, in his estimation, the very per- 
fection of what a farme horse should be.” In 
this opinion I quite coincide with him; and 
therefore recommend the print, and its accom- 
panying description, to the careful study of 
every farmer who is interested in this subject. 
The breeding of this horse is said to have been 
“Clydesdale, with a dash of coaching blood in 
him.” However successful such a cross may 
have proved in this instance, I am not in gen- 
eral partial to the coaching blood for farm 
horses, especially for those which have to work 
on strong land. Coach horses being required 
as much for show as for hard work, are apt to 
present an unnecessary length of back—a point 
much detracting from that compactness and 
strength so essential in the farm horse. Mr. 
Youatt was quite right when he said there was 
a great deal of deception about even the im- 
proved coach-horses, ‘‘and that a pair of poor 
post-horses would, at the end of the second day, 
beat them hollow.” The secret of the endu- 
rance of the posters is in their blood; they 
would probably be under-sized or blemished 
hunters, or unsuccessful or aged racers. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon all who 
desire to possess first-rate horses, that show, se 
far from being essential to excellence, is not 
seldom antagonistic to it. The farmer, more 
than all men, ought to hold this in remembrance. 
The animal which by the inexperienced is 
termed “a fine horse,” is frequently fit for no 
earthly purpose. Let the farmer look for com- 
pactness above all things, for strength evenly 
distributed, well-developed muscles, and wide- 
spread loins. These points, combined with a 
quicker temperament, will impart to the work- 
ing horse that which he so much requires—a 
greater amount of motive power, and more 
facility in using it. Large limbs, though good 
in themselves, are useless without a frame and 
muscular development in proportion, In these 
points is the nearly universal failing of our 
working horses. In proportion as they are 
corrected will our teams be increased in effi- 
ciency, while they will at the same time admit of 
being reduced in number.—WitLovensy Woop, 
in Mark Lane Express. 

—_*oe—— - 

ON THE FEEDING PROPERTIES OF TURNIPS, 


RAISED WITH FARM-YARD MANURE, AND WITH GUANO. 


Ir is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
benefits derived by agriculture from the intro- 
duction and use of guano as a fertilizer. By its 
aid much larger crops of both grain and roots 
have been produced, while the extent of land 
under the latter has been greatly increased. It 
has become acommon remark amongst practical 
men, that average crops of any kind, but par- 
ticularly turnips, cannot now be grown without 
its assistance. Doubts, however, have been 
sometimes expressed as to the feeding proper- 
ties of turnips raised with it alone being equal 
to those grown simply with farm-yard manure. 
To test the accuracy of this opinion, the follow- 
ing experiment was instituted of feeding-three 
separate lots of cattle, the first on turnips grown 
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with guano and farm-yard manure ; the second 
on turnips grown with guano alone, the third 
on turnips grown with farm-yard manure alone. 
The ground selected for the growth of the roots 
was part of a square-shaped field, about 41 
imperial acres in extent, sloping to the north in 
ridges fully 450 yards in length. The land 
varies distinctly and suddenly in quality across 
the field, being a dry gravel on trap-rock at the 
top, rather stiff clay in the middle, and heavy 
loam mixed with stones at the foot; but, from 
the ridges running up and down the field, each 
ridge has the same extent of the different 
descriptions of soil. The preceding crop was 
oats, after one year’s grass pastured; and the 
previous crops and management having been 
always the same over the whole field, it may be 
safely affirmed that the quality and the con- 
dition of the land was equal for each lot of 
turnips. The oat stubble having been plowed 
up during the winter, the land was twice 
grubbed in spring, besides being rolled and well 
harrowed. The drills were then drawn off, 30 
inches apart, and 30 edrills were allotted for 
each description of manure, each lot adjoining 
the other. There was applied per imperial 
acre, to the first lot, 3 cwt. of guano, and 10 
carts of farm-yard manure; to the second, 64 
ewt. of guano; and to the third, 20 carts of 
farm-yard manure. The guano used was the 
best Peruvian, and the farm-yard manure was 
well made, and of excellent quality. They were 
all sown on the 7th of May, 1852, with the 
Fosterton hybrid, or green-topped yellow tur- 
nip. They were singled 12 inches apart on the 
18 of June, at which date there was no discern- 
ible difference betwixt them. .By the ist of 
July, however, those manured with farm-yard 
dung alone, were decidedly behind in strength 
of leaf; and in appearance, as well as in reality, 
they continued inferior to the end. From the 
remarkably warm season, and the early period 
at which they were sown, a considerable number 
of plants shot into the flower, and ultimately 
not a few of the bulbs became rotten. The lot 
to which the farm-yard manure was applied was 
eight or ten days later than either of the other 
two in having any shot plants in it, but long 
before they were fit to be removed from the 
ground, there was at least an equal proportion; 
neither could it be said that the unsound bulbs 
were more numerous in one case than another. 
On the 14th of October, portions of each lot of 
turnips were topped and rooted, driven home, 
weighed, and laid aside for the separate lots of 
cattle. Ina month afterwards the whole were 
removed from the ground, when the weights of 
the crops of sound bulbs, without tops or roots, 
were found to be as follows, viz.: After guano 
and dung, 20 tons 16 cwt.; after guano alone, 
19 tons 5 cwt.; and after dung alone, 17 tons 
14 ewt., all per imperial acre. 

The cattle selected for feeding were from 
England, being what are sold in the market for 
Short-horns, though perhaps not pure bred on 
the mother’s side. They were bought in Edin- 
burgh market on the 2d of June, and were 
then two years old off. They were grazed 
together on a field of old pasture, until put on 
turnips, in feeding-yards, on the 14th Septem- 
ber. These turnips were grown with guano 
and farm-yard manure, being the same variety, 
and from the same field, as those experimented 
with. They were supplied with as many as 
they could consume, besides mixed cut straw 
and hay. Thus every precaution was taken to 
give them all a fair start before the trial actually 
commenced. On the 16th October, an experi- 
enced cattle salesman selected 18 out of 30, and 
divided them into three lots of six. Each animal 
was then numbered and weighed, and the gross 
weight of each lot was found to be wonderfully 
near. The feeding-courts, and the turnips 
grown with the different manures, were allotted 
to them by chance, though the former were 
very similar, each having abundance of shed- 
room, and being almost identically the same in 
size and exposure every way. Numbers 1 to 6 
inclysive were fed on turnips grown with guano 
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and dung; numbers 7 to 12 inclusive; were fed 
on turnips grown with guano alone; and num- 
bers 13 to 18 inclusive were fed on turnips 
grown with farm-yard manurealone. For three 
months each lot received daily equal weights of 
food, which averaged 14 cwt. of turnips to every 
animal, besides 10 lb. of small and diseased 
potatoes, and 5 lb. of cut hay, mixed with cut 
straw. In about a week after the experiment 
began, they were all slightly seized with mur- 
rain, and one of them was seriously affected— 
viz. No. 18—being the first in the list of those 
fed on turnips grown with farm-yard manure. 
He eat but little for some time ; and, from being 





decidedly the best-conditioned animal in any of. 


the lots, he became the leanest. Perhaps it 
would have been better if he had been with- 
drawn from the trial altogether; but as he 
always eat a little, he was allowed to remain. 
For about a fortnight the other two lots could 
have consumed nearly 1 cwt. of turnips each 
daily more than they received. This was tried 
for a couple of days, when they were again 
restricted to the same allowance for each court. 
The animals were all re-weighed on the 8th of 
January, 1853, and the three following tables 
exhibit the first weight of each beast and lot, 
and the difference on them, and their average 
increase of weight twelve weeks thereafter. 
Table No. 4 is No 3 repeated, but omitting the 
animal No. 13, which, for the same reason 
stated above, was lighter than when first 
weighed. 
TaBE 1. 
No. and weight of cattle fed on turnips grown 
with guano and farm-yard manure. 











Weight on Weight on 

16th Oct. 8th Jan. 

stones. Ib. stones. lb, 
No.1, 76 7 88 0 
2 2 5 838 1 
8, 82 0 95 1 
4, 6910 82 0 
5, 78 0 88 0 
6, 88 2 9 7 
461 10 5381 9 
461 10 

6) 69 18 





Average increase of each beast, 11 9 








TABLE 2. 
No. and weight of, cattle fed on turnips grown 
with guano, 
Weight on Weight on 
16th Oct. 8th Jan. 
stones. lb. stones. Ib. 
No. 7, 8 8 
8, 77 0 89 0 
9, 81 12 95 6 
0, 72 13 89 5 
11; 69 11 ™ 4 
12, 79 0 94 7 
461 8 530 2 
461 8 
6) 68 8 





Average increase of each beast, 11 6 
TaBLeE 3. 
No. and weight of cattle fed on turnips grown 
with farm-yard manure. 











Weight on Weight on 

16th Oct. Sth Jan. 

stones. Ib. stones. Ib. 

No. 13, 72 7 70 4 
M: ag 103. 0 
15, 76 0 92 2 
)  ; ee 80 0 
17,- 75 0 86 9 
18, 74 0 84 6 
460 0 516 7 

460 0 

6) 56 7 


Average increase of each beast, 9 6 
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TABLE 4. 
Being table No, 3, but omitting animal No. 13. 

Weight on Weight on 

16th Oct. 8th Jan. 
stones. lb. stones. lb. 

No. 14, 91 7 108 0 
15, 76 0 92 2 

16, 717 80 0 

at, > 0 86 9 

18, 74 0 84 6 
887 7 446 3 

887 7 

5) 58 10 





Average increase of each beast, *11 10 


The increased weight of those fed on turnips 
grown with farm-yard manure, but not includ- 
ing No. 18, as shown in Table No. 4, is only 1 
Ib. each beast more than those fed with turnips 
grown with guano and farm-yard dung mixed, 
while these again increased 8 lb. each above 
those fed on turnips grown with guano alone. 
The difference, therefore, betwixt the greatest 
and smallest increase only averages 4 lb. on the 
live weight, the money value of which does not 
exceed one penny per week each beast for the 
time the experiment’ lasted. Besides, it must 
be taken into consideration that the cattle in 
both of the Tables Nos. 1 and 2 were for a fort- 
night on rather short allowance, while those in 
Table 4 had more food during that time than 
they could consume, and for which some allow- 
ance might be claimed were the average pro- 
gress not so close when No. 13 is omitted, as in 
fairness it should. It may be remarked that 
the turnip crop, as a whole, in 1852, was in- 
ferior or below an average in point of feeding 
qualities as well as weight of crop. In examin- 
ing the increased weight of the different animals 
in all the lots separately, it will be observed 
that they vary considerably, but it is well 
known to be nearly impossible to find any two 
animals that will feed exactly alike for any 
length of time, however accurately their food 
may be apportioned. Still, when a considerable 
number of animals are allotted together, and 
placed into separate divisions, and under iden- 
tical circumstances, it will be found that their 
aggregate increase will be tolerably» uniform. 
Doubtless, the larger the number of animals 
experimented on, the greater is the likelihood 
of a correct result being obtained. It may be 
presumed that five or six animals, as in the 
present case, are a sufficient number to prevent 
any serious mistake, and from which to draw a 
fair conclusion, it may readily ,be inferred that 
there is very little difference, if any, in the feed- 
ing qualities of turnips raised with guano alone 
from those grown with farm-yard manure. In 
this case, also, as in all other experiments made 
by the writer, the heaviest crop was produced 
by the mixture of these manures, while the 
advantage, on the score of cheapness, and it is 
a most important one, was decidedly in favor of 
guano. Indeed, it is to the invaluable aid of 
the latter, that the farmers of the United King- 
dom are mainly indebted for having been suc- 
cessfully carried through a transition state of 
doubt and difficulty, the approach of which few 
regarded without alarm, as it was not unfelt 
even by those who had strongly advocated the 
propriety of the change.—TZrans. Highland 
Agricultural Society. 

—_—~eo-o-———— é 

ExrraorpInary EnpurANCE oF HUNGER IN 
Sueerp.—We see by our exchanges that Mr. 
Ames, of Jefferson, took from under the snow, 
after the late rain storm, a sheep which had 
been buried in the drift for 17 days. This is 
not a solitary instance of the kind, ‘however. 
We have seen authentic accounts of animals 
being buried in the snow a much longer period, 
and afterwards recovering.—Maine Farmer. 


—?-0-¢—— 

Tue better animals can be fed, and the more 

comfortable they can be kept, the more profita- 
ble they are—and all farmers work for profit. 
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FISH MANURE. 
(Continued from p. 347.) 


Now, as to the supply of the raw material. 
Attention was, of course, turned to this at an 
early stage of the affair. Information was col- 
lected at the outposts on the British and Irish 
coasts, and from persons resident in or well 
acquainted with our colonies; and much inform- 
ation collected from the volumminous reports of 
her Majesty’s Commissioners of Irish Fisheries, 
and the report of Mr. J. Ds Andrews “On the 
resources of our North American Colonies,” 
prepared by order of the Congress of the United 
States, in 1851. It appears from Mr. Andrews’ 
report to the American Congress that the Great 
Bank Fishery of Newfoundland, which formerly 
employed 400 sail of square-rigged vessels and 
25,000 men, is now entirely deserted, owing to 
the withdrawal of bounties. It is a submarine 
elevation 600 miles long and 200 broad, covered 
with cod fish, of which 10 or 12 men can take 
50 tons in a short season, yielding four tons of 
oil. He gives the exports in fish of the British 
colonies as under : 


From Newfoundland, in 1850, Owt. 949,169 
““ Cape Breton, _in 1848, “41,864 
“ Nova Scotia, in 1851, “ 196 484 
“Canada, in 1851, «224,000 
“New Brunswick, in 1850, Lbs. 268,500 


“ Labrador, in 1851,  * 1,000,000 


It may be imagined what a vast quantity of 
valuable manure might be made from the mere 
refuse of the curing establishments at work to 
procure the above vast total of dried cod fish 
only, seeing that fully one-third of the gross 
weight is.thrown into the sea, as the waste of 
the manufacture. This was stated by a mem- 
ber of the Council of Newfoundland to be in 
some places an absolute nuisance to the cem- 
munity of that island, from the formation of 
banks of refuse matter on the shores. Although 
the demand for dry salt fish is not very likely to 
increase more than pari passu with the Roman 
Catholic population of the world, it may well be 
imagined that, were a new market opened, we 
might hear of the Great Banks of Newfoundland 
being again covered with the cloud of shipping 
which was withdrawn after the year 1814. An- 
other extract from the writings of Professor 
Way shall conclude this division of the subject. 
He says, very briefly, ‘Fish may be taken as 
the type of animal, wheat of vegetable life; and 
there can be no doubt of their mutual converti- 
bility when placed in the proper circumstances. 
I have dwelt upon this point in order to show 
how very valuable a source of manure, and con- 
sequently of food, we have in the waters that 
surround our shores, if we could work out the 
problem as one of economy. Practically, we 
do so this day by bringing guano, which is 
digested fish, from foreign parts.” 

In the third place we have to consider the 
cost of this manufacture, or, to use the expres- 
sion just quoted, “ how to work out the problem 
as one of economy.” Estimates are, as is well 
known, most treacherous ground, and in those 
which here follow it must be borne in mind 
that, from the well-known variation in the prices 
of fuel and materials, in cost of transit, and in 
rates of wages, there is no pretence of any thing 
beyond a fair approximation. ~ 

The cost of fish is arrived at from due con- 
sideration of the two methods of obtaining it, 
which are—Ist, Fishing for it in your own boats; 
or, 2nd, Purchasing it by contract. The first of 
these plans is open to objection prima facie, as 
having an appearance of centralization; and it 
has, moreover, been always found that associ- 
ated fishery companies have met with ill success. 
Still, however, whole fishing communities have 
been found willing to exchange their uncertain 
gains for regular pay. The second method has 
been also hailed as a boon in numerous places 
on the coast, where the ideas of the fishery pop- 
uldtion have been sought for on the subject. 
Those unacquainted with the subject will scarcely 
credit that the fish which appears at Billings- 
gate at 6d. to 1s. per lb., hardly fetches more on 





the Yorkshire coast than £1 10s. to £2 10s. per 
ton, and very often less; and that thousands of 
tons of coarse, common, waste, and broken fish 
are annually taken round our shores for manure 
only, and delivered into farmers’ carts at from 
8s. to 10s. a ton. We may safely count on a 
great quantity of fish, either taken by the fleet 
of an association, or bought by contract, at a 
cost all round of £1 per ton. 

Taking 60 tons weekly, at 20s., the raw fish 
will thus come to, annually, - - £3,120 
6 per cent. of sulphuric acid, at £7 per 


ton, - - 672 
Labor, of all sorts, 15s. per ton, - 2,340 
Fuel, 5s. perton, - - - - = 780 
Sacks for 1,658 tons guano, at 7s. per : 

- - - 578 


ton, - - - 
Agency for sale of same, at £1 per ton. 1,653 


Interest, wear and tear, and minor 





charges, - - - - - 1,500 
Teel, + + eS = 218 
SALEs— 


3 per cent. of oil on 3,120 tons 
of fish, or 98 tons sold at £25 





perton, .- - - £2,325 
1,653 tons of guano, at £7 per 
ton, - - - - 11,571-13,896 
Prem, <- + + ‘-- gage 


In this estimate advantage has been taken of 
the profits from the fish oil, to reduce the price 
of the manyre to £7, while its intrinsic value, 
as previously shown, is £9 7s. 7d. per ton. 
Were the whole of the charges incidental to the 
manufacture to be thrown upon the guano, it 
appears that its production would cost £4 18s. 
per ton, and that it should realize £7 at least; 
and this is the answer to the third question. 
The fourth query, it will be remembered, was 
whether a sale would be found for the manure 
when made. It is almost superfluous to enter 
upon an argument which can after all only ar- 
rive at a probability; but the reason why a 
strong probability exists shall be touched upon, 
simply to obviate a possible objection that this 
point has not been considered. It is assumed 
that there is a very great necessity and ready 
market for some manure, and that the fisheries 
guano can be sold at the price before stated. It 
remains to see whether it has the qualities of a 
saleable article. There remains for the consid- 
eration of this society one point which should 
by no means be foreign to its objects. These 
are the possible national and social advantages 
of the scheme. The depressed condition of 
much of the fishing population of Ireland, and 
many parts of Scotland, has been too long and 
too often before the public to need detail here. 
Since the withdrawal of the fishery bounties for 
the last time in 1827, which had in five years 
doubled the number of men employed, the fish- 
eries of the west have again receded to their 
old level. The Crown Commissioners have 
most honorably and sagaciously administered, 
since the commencement of the present century, 
more than £250,000 in the relief of the Irish 
fisheries alone, but with comparatively little re- 
sult. It was vain that piers were built, harbors 
deepened, and loans in boats and nets made to 
the fishermen. For a time he caught the fish, 
but who was to buy it? The State could not 
give the Irish population money to buy what 
they had paid the fishermen to catch. The 
fisheries have therefore obstinately declined, in 
face of State encouragement and of chartered 
companies, which had for their object the pro- 
viding vast quantities of edible fish for the great 
markets. But if we demand of the fishermen 
10, 20, or 100 tons of marine matter of all sorts 
and conditions, instead of his customary selec- 
tion; if, in fact, we nail over the factories the 
homely old proverb—‘‘All is fish that comes to 
our net,” we surely must and shall drag forth 
more labor, and fully employ all who at present 
wretchedly divide their time between sea and 
land ; and, half farmer, half sailor, are compara- 
tively cripples in either vocation. As a nation, 
we are thankful that*the sea-faring life has 








always been most alluring to the natives of these 
island. Those who pursue their business on the 
waters are fain to continue their calling in spite 
of grinding poverty in every form. The heart 
of many an observing traveller has been moved 
at the sight of the wretched man, the crazy ill- 
found shallop, and the ruinous hut, that com- 
pose, so to say, an Irish or Hebridean fisherman 
and his stock, and at the reflection that this 
should be the raw material of the British sailor. 

The fisheries have always, with the sea-borne 
coal trade, been esteemed the nurseries of our 
national navy; and we have now more than a 
little difficulty in manning our fleets, to speak 
in the most reserved manner; and that difficulty 
will not diminish with an increase in the num- 
ber of ships of war, unless, indeed, there were 
at the same time a vast and lamentable reduc- 
tion in the commercial shipping of the country. 
This very commercial marine is now inadequate 
to the work of the traders. More ships and 
more men are wanted for commerce ; more sbips 
and more men are called for, to protect British 
rights and serve British interests in every quar- 
ter of the globe. It cannot surely then be out 
of place to suggest that a plan which, having 
borne investigation in a commercial and scien- 
tific point of view, shall offer even a symptom 
of benefit to the nurseries of our sailors, becomes 
of almost national importance and worthy of 
public consideration. 

(To be continued.) 
——e@@e —— 

Great Prorir or PreacHes.—Six years aga, 
an honest hard-working man went from the vici- 
nity of Norwich, Connecticut, out to the far 
West. He had in his pocket a small capital of 
only four hundred dollars, which he had care- 
fully husbanded against a rainy day, On ar- 
fiving at his place of destination, he wisel 
purchased for himself.a snug little farm, whic 
he stocked as much as it could bear—not with 
wheat, corn, sheep or cattle, but with peach 
trees. His neighbors, no doubt, thought him 
foolish and visionary, but he kept his own coun- 
sel. His second crop of peaches yielded him 
sufficient to pay for his land, and leave him a 
gain of four hundred dollars besides. But this 
year his immense peach orchards [yielded him, 
at~ the least calculation, a clear profit of thirty 
thousand dollars.— Augusta (Ga.) Republic. 


——_+0-0——_ 

Frrepine Anrmmats with Hay.—A great loss 
is frequently sustained by feeding animals too 
often, and giving them too large quantities at a 
time. In this way, by having a great pile of 
fodder for a long time before them, which is 
rendered more foul and offensive by their con- 
stantly breathing upon it while rooting it dver 
and over, it is imperfectly eaten, and a large 
part perhaps wasted. To prevent this, hay 
should be given frequently and in small quanti- 
ties, especially when placed in racks of mangers, 
as it should always be when fed out. For 
where hay is scattered over the ground, a 
greater or less quantity is always wasted ; and 
if the ground is at all muddy, half of it, at least, 
is sure to be trodden under foot and spoiled. 


—_——_0 @ oe —_—__ ‘ 

Iuportant InsuraANceE Decision.—The Court 
of Appeals recently decided that where the use 
or keeping of Camphene was prohibited in the 
policy of insurance, the fact of its being kept 
or used voided the policy, and if its use or 
storage on the premises should be discontinued, 
the policy would still. be void, and further, if a 
fire occurred from other causes, by which the 
premises were destroyed, the insured could not 


recover. : 
———_+44—— 


Vermont.—There is but one city in the State, 
and not one soldier. We have no police, and 
not a murder has been committed in this State 
within the last ten years. We have no muse- 
ums, nor crystal*palaces, but we have homes, 
genuine homes, that are the center of the world 
to their inmates, for which the father ‘works, 
votes, and talks—where the mother controls, 
educates, labors, and loves—where she rears 
men, scholars, and patriots. 
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Written for the American Agriculturist. 
THE WINTER BOQUET. 
RECEIVED ON A SICK BED. 





BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


Here blooms the fair Camellia, 
With its robe of purest white, 
Beside a blushing rosebud 
Just opening to the light ; 


And here are sweet Geraniums 
Of every varying hue, 

Enwreathed in pleasing contrast 
With the Heliotrope of blue. 


There slyly peeps the Daisy, 
So lowly in its birth, 

Where proudly peers the evergreen 
To shelter modest worth. 


And there are countless blossoms 
In crimson blushes too, 

While fringed and tasseled leaflets 
Half shield them from the view. 


It is a beauteous garland, 
And beauty’s spell I own, 

Yet o’er these clustering flowrets 
A holier charm is thrown. 


The gift of one whose friendship 
And self-denying love, 

It needs not time to hallow, 
Adversity to prove ; 

Whose heart with fervent sympathy 
In time of trial glowed, 

And ‘from whose bosom pity 
In gentle current flowed ; 


With brow all brightly beaming, 
Where loftiest beauty smiled, 

She came with these pure emblems 
To bless affliction’s child. 


How sweet to breathe the fragrance 
Their dewy leaves impart, 

But sweeter far the fountain 
Warm gushing from the heart. 


—*@ 


AN ANECDOTE WITH A LESSON. 





Two painters were employed to fresco the 
walls of a magnificent cathedral; both stood on 
a rude scaffolding constructed for the purpose, 
some forty feet from the floor. One of them 
was so intent upon his work that he became 
wholly absorbed, and in admiration stood off 
from the picture, gazing at it with intense de- 
light. Forgetting where he was, he moved back 
slowly, surveying critically the work of his pen- 
cil, until he had neared the edge of the plank 
upon which he stood. At this critical moment 
his companion turned suddenly, and, almost 
frozen with horror, beheld his imminent peril; 
another instant, and the enthusiast would be 
precipitated upon the pavement beneath. If he 
spoke to him, it was certain death; if he held 
his peace, death was equally sure. Suddenly. 
he regained his presence of mind, and seizing a] 
wet brush, flung it against the wall, spattering 
the beautiful picture with unsightly blotches of 
coloring. The painter flew forward, and turned 
upon his friend with fierce upbraidings: but, 
startled at his ghastly face, he listened to his 
recital of danger, looked shuddering over the 
dread space below, and with tears of gratitude 
blessed the hand that saved him. Just so we 
sometimes get absorbed npon the pictures of the 
world, and, in contemplating them, step back- 
ward, unconscious of our peril, when the Al- 
mighty, in mercy, dashes out the beautiful im- 





ages, and draws us, at the time we are com- 








arms of compassion and love.—National Maga- 
eine. 

Cun’s Sayincs.—The other day Dr. S——’s 
three children, while playing in the nursery, 
decided to have a railroad excursion. So they 
all mounted up into the crib and commenced 
rocking full speed. After a while it was pro- 
posed to have an accident, thinking, I suppose, 
it would be unfashionable to travel without one. 
So they all took hold and tipped the crib over 
by main force, and little Mary broke her arm 
short off. 

B—— went to see her, and was pitying her 
very much with her helpless and bandaged arm, 
when Mary said : 

“Well! if ever I get well I'll sue the com- 
pany for $3,000 damages! I think that will be 
enough, for father says it ain’t any very great 
affair after all.” 

That is the best sarcasm on the present state 
of railroads that I know of. 

She is the same little young one, (seven years 
old,) who said of her little brother Joe—who is 
a great teaze—that he wished gur Heavenly 
Father either hadn’t made her or her brother 
Joe—it didn’t make any difference which. 


“Some years ago, when the present Clerk of 
the House at Washington was domiciled in the 


Quaker City, his young son, a lad of some six | 


years, happened to be at his father’s office one 
morning, when the ‘hatless prophet,’ George 
Mundy, made his appearance, and getting into 
conversation with the child, the latter asked 
him, in the course of their chat: 

“<Why don’t you wear a hat, Mr. Mundy ?” 

“¢Oh! answered the prophet, ‘because 
there is no use in it; God’s creatures are not so 
furnished ; sheep, and other animals, don’t wear 
hats. 

“Quick as lightning, came the child’s philos- 
ophic and clinching response : 

“*Are you a sheep, Mr. Mundy?” 


“A youna lad in one the ‘ Dutch’ districts of 
the Key-stone State, had progressed with his 
‘eddykation,’ under the guidance of a Yankee 
school-master, as far as words of five letters. 
While under drill, one day, he came upon the 
word ‘ pipe.’ 

““* What does that spell? said the Dominie. 

“ ¢ Couldn’t tell.’ 

“<Try it again.’ 

“¢ D.j-p-e.’ 

Still, he couldn’t pronounce it. 

“What do people smoke with? said the 
master. 

“The boy made no answer, but, with a 
brightened countenance, commenced once more: 

“¢P.i-p-e—cigar !”—Knickerbocker, 
°@e--—— 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


Business called me to the United States’ 
Land Office. While there, a lad, apparently 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, came in 
and presented a certificate of purchase of forty 
acres of land, I was struck with the counten- 
ance and general appearance of the lad, and in- 
quired of him from whom he got the money ? 
He answered, “‘I earned it.” Feeling, then, an 
increased desire to know something more about 
this lad, I asked him whether he had any pa- 
rents, and where they lived? At this question, 
he took a seat, and gave me the following narra- 
tive: 

“Tam from New-York State. I have there 
living a father, mother, and five brothers and 
sisters: I am the oldest child. Father is a 
drinking man, and often would return home 
from his day’s work drunk, and not a penny in 
his pocket. Finding father would not abstain 
from liquor, I resolved to make aneffort, in some 
way, to relieve mother, sisters and brothers 
from want. After revolving the thing in my 
mind, and consulting with mother, I got all the 
information I could about the far West. and 
started from home for Wisconsin, with ten shil- 
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lings in pocket. I left home.on foot. After 
spending my ten shillings, I worked my way 
to Wisconsin. Here I got an axe, and ‘set to 
work, cleared land, earned money, saved it 
until I gathered a hundred dollars, and with it 
I now pay for this forty acres of land.” 

“Well, my good lad,” (for by this time I be- 
came much interested him,) “ what are you 
going to do with the land?” 

“Why, Sir, I will continue to work, raise 
myself a log house, and when prepared will 
invite father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
to come and enjoy this home. .The land I de- 
sign for my mother, which will secure her from 
want in her declining years.” 

‘“What,” said I, “will you do with your 
father, if he continues to drink ardent spirits to 
excess ?” 

“Oh, Sir, when we get him on the farm, he 
will feel at home ; he will be happy at home; 
he will work at home; and become a sober 
man.” 

I then replied: ‘‘ Young man, these being 
your principles so young, I] recommend you to 
improve on them, and the blessing of God will 
attend you.” 

By this time the receiver handed him his du- 
plicate receipt for his forty acres of land. Ri- 
sing from his seat on leaving the office, he said, 
“At last I have a home for my mother.” 

——__—~0 @e——__ 


A Supprn Caance in THE WEATHER.— While 
the last generation was flourishing, there dwelt 
in what is now the famous city, not a mile from 
Boston, an opulent widow lady, who once af- 
forded a queer manifestation of that odd com- 
pound of incompatibles, called “human na- 
ture.” 

It was Christmas Eve, one of those old-fash- 
ioned winters which were so “bitter cold.”— 
The old lady put on an extraghawl; and asshe 
hugged her shivering frame, she said to her 
faithful negro servant: 

‘It’s a terrible cold night, Scip. I am afraid 
my poor neighbor, widow Green, must be suf- 
fering. Take the wheel-barrow, Scip, fill it full 
of wood, pile on a good load, and tell the poor 
woman to keep herself warm and comfortable. 
But before you go, Scip, put some more wood 
on the fire, and make a nice mug of flip.” 

These last orders were duly obeyed; and the 
old lady was thoroughly warmed, both inside 
and out, and now the trusty Scipio was about 
to depart on his errand of mercy, when his 
considerate mistress interposed again. 

“Stop, stop. You need not go now; the 
weather has moderated.” 

——_2-9-e-——_—_ 

How much pi ne Leave ?—The question is 
asked concerning the property of every rich 
man who dies, and it was answered very hap- 
pily by Cloots, who was executor upon the 
estate of the late Mr. Snodgrass. His neighbor, 
Mr. Nailrod, was an exceedingly inquisitive man, 
and it was his pride that he knew as much, 
almost, of the affairs of people of his neighbor- 
hood, as they did themselves. But Mr. Snod- 

ss had never been communicative, and all 
that he could glean of his circumstances, was 
from the guesses and speculations of outsiders. 
The day after his neighbor had been put into 
the earth, Nailrod visited Cloots, and with an 
expecting face began to question him: “ Mr. 
Cloots,” says he, “if it is not improper—I 
wouldn’t wish to ask the question if it is the 
least improper, nor expect you to answer it— 
will you inform me how much my particular 
friend Snodgrass left?” “Certainly,” said Cloots, 
“‘T don’t see the least impropriety in your ask- 
ing, and am perfectly willing to answer it. Ho 
left every cent he was worth in the world, and 
didn’t take a copper with him.” Nailrod felt 
as small as a pump tack, and went out.—Boston 


Post. 
0-6 o——— 

Toe Onty .Onz.—Every man believes the 
“only honest lawyer” to be his own—until the 
“honest lawyer” has sent him in his bill of 
costs. 
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HAWTHORNE'’S STYLE. 


We recommend the remarks of the North 
British Review on the style of Hawrnorne to 
American writers. The great fault of nearly all 
modern writing is diffuseness, verbosity, mag- 
niloquence, and a want of polish. Study eon- 
densation as attentively as Demosruenes did 
action. 

“Mr, HawtHorne’s language, though for an 
American extraordinarily accurate, is always 
light and free ; his illustrations and incidents, 
though often startlingly odd, and, for the mo- 
’ ment, apparently unrelated, have never the air 
of being far-fetched, but seem rather to be the 
best possible for the occasion; and the nar- 
rative, though curiously elaborated, is so well 
contrasted and proportioned in its several parts, 
that it makes, when we have finished, an im? 
pression full of simplicity and totality. His 


tales always deserve a double reading, one for’ 


the story, and one for the art. * * * * Mr. 
Hawrnorne’s chef d’euvre is his last work, 
‘The Blithdale Romance.’ In this tale, the 
writer, with an irony of withering calmness, 
exposes the vanity and selfishness which under- 
lie the seemingly worthy and benevolent pur- 
poses of the various dramatis persone, who 
engage themselves in one of the many schemes 
of politico-modern reformation, which moderns 
‘have invented as substitutes for the reformation 
af themselves. * * * * We believe that he 
is altogether the most remarkable prose writer 
yet produced by America. His writings are 
highly condensed, which is more than can be 
said of nine-tenths of the American novelists, 
essayists, historians, or theologians; and they 
are admirably consecutive and well brought 
out, which is more than we can say of any but 
one or two individuals of the remaining tenth; 
who, lilte Ratpx Wautpo Emerson and Lone- 
FELLOW, are condensed, but ejaculatory, and in- 
capable of pursuing a thought or a story with 
logic and determination. He also writes pure 
English, which is what the Americans ought, 
just now, chiefly to look to, for, as we shall 
show, they are in danger of abusing their noble 
inheritance of a pure, sweet, and powerful lan- 
guage, by an admixture of slang, flippancies, 
and false grammar, which will become a chronic 
and even an incurable disease, unless it is sea- 
sonably withstood and checked by writers like 
Mr. HawTHoRNE.” 
——-0 @-¢—_—_ 


Waar 1s A Forp?—A Mr. Stark, in a lecture 
before the Young Men’s Association, at Troy, 
N. Y., thus defines a fop: 

“The fop is a complete specimen of an out- 
side philosopher. He is one-third collar, one- 
sixth patent leather, one-fourth walking stick, 
and the rest kid glove and hair. As to his re- 
mote ancestry there is some doubt ; but it isnow 
pretty well settled that he is the son of a tailor’s 
goose. He becomes ecstatic at the smell of new 
cloth. He is somewhat nervous, and to dream 
of tailor’s bill gives him the night mare. By his 
hair one wotld judge he had been dipped like 
Achilles; but it is evident thaf the goddess must 
have held him by the head instead of the heel. 
Nevertheless, such men are useful. If there 
were no tadpoles there would be no frogs... They 
are not so entirely to blame for being devoted 
to externals. Paste diamonds must have a 
splendid setting to make them sell. Only it 
seems to be a waste of materials, to put five 
dollars’ worth of beaver on five cents’ worth of 

$ ’ 


brains. 
——?-0-9—_— 


Reramine Hay.—A few days since a good old 
lady of this city, meeting a farmer in our streets, 
on a load of hay, inquired if it was for sale; on 
being answered in the affirmative, she asked 
him toturn his team around and drive to her 
husband’s yard some quarter of a mile distant. 
Her request was complied with, and after reach- 
ing the barn-yard, the old lady informed him 
that she only wanted a cent’s worth of hay for 





her hen’s nest, and that while he was throwing 
it off she would step into the house and get the 
change! The driver was ungallant enough to 
curse the old lady and the hens, and refused to 
retail his hay.—Portland Transcript. 


—_——_#-@ o-———_—_ 


Domestic Po.ireness.—By endeavoring to ac- 
quire the habit of politeness, it will soon become 
familiar, and sit on you with ease, if not with 
elegance. Let it never be forgotten that polite- 
ness is a great fosterer of family love; it allays 
accidental irritation by preventing harsh retorts 
and rude contradictions ; it softens the boister- 
ous, stimulates the indulgent, suppresses selfish- 
ness, and, by forming a habit of consideration 
for others, harmonizes the whole. Politeness 
begets politeness, and brothers may easily be 
won by it, to leave off the rude ways they bring 
home from school or college. Sisters ought 
never to receive any little attention without 
thanking them for it, never to ask a favor of 
them except in courteous terms, never to reply 
to their questions in monosyllables, and they 
will soon be ashamed to do such things them- 
selves. Both precept and example should be 
laid under contributions, to convince them no 
one can have really good manners abroad who 
is not habitually polite at home. 

——_—_-9-0—_—__ 

BreakInG THE Peace 1n America.—The cost 
of “ breaking the peace” varies according to lo- 
cality. You may give a fellow a drubbing in 
Washington for a mere nothing, that will cost 
you a good sum in New York—something upon 
this Irish principle: A man was fined £5 by a 
magistrate at the College Police-office, Dublin, 
for assaulting another; and as he paid the 
money into court with considerable reluctance, 
he shot a glance at the victim of his indiscretion, 
and said: “ Wait till I get you in Limerick, 
where beating’s cheap, and I’ll take the change 
out of you.”—Bunn’s Old and New-England. 

—--e © e———_ 

How to Prosper ry Busrvess.—In the first 
place, make up your mind to accomplish what- 
ever you undertake ; decide upon some particu- 
lar employment, persevere in it. All difficulties 
are overcome by diligence and assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, 
and diligently, too. ‘‘A cat in gloves catches 
no mice.” 

‘‘He who remains in the mill grinds ; not he 
who goes and comes.” 

Attend to your own business, and never trust 
it to another. ‘A pot that belongs to many is 
ill stirred and worse boiled.” 

Be frugal. ‘ That which will not make a pot 
will make a pot lid.” 

“ Save the pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” 

Be abstemious. 
beggars prove.” 

Rise early. 
poultry.” 

** Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and keep.” 

Treat every one with respect and civility. 
“ Every thing is gained and nothing lost by cour- 
tesy. Good manners insure success.” 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor; especially never place dependence 
upon becoming the possessor of an inheri- 
tance. — 

“He who waits for dead men’s shoes may have 
to go for a long time barefoot.” 

“He who runs after a shadow has a weari- 
some race.” 

Above all things, never despair. ‘God is 
where he was.” 

‘t Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 

Follow implicitly those precepts, and nothing 
can hinder you from accumulating. 

—_*o0——_, 

A Srep Forwarp.—‘‘ Mother,” said a Spar- 
tan boy, going to battle, ‘my sword is too 
short.” ‘Add a step to it,” was the reply of 
the heroic woman. So should it be with all our 
duties of life. When we cannot reach a height 


“Who dainties love, shall 


“The sleeping fox catches no 


we aim at—add a step, and keep on adding un- 
til we reach it. 


One or THE JupGes.—“ Our Daniel” remarked 
the other day, that the next time he put up at a 
hotel, he would enter his name as “ Daniel 
Sharp, Judge.” 

We asked him (says an exchange) if he had 
tried it, and he replied: 

“Yes, I tried it once, and it worked like a 
charm, I had the best accommodations in the 
house for about.a week, without any expense, 
till the landlord one day touched me on the arm. 
Says he— 

“You are the judge of Probate, are you not ?# 

““No,” I replied. 

“Not of the Supreme Court, certainly ?” 

“No rejoined I, not of any court.” ° 

“Of what are you judge, then?” continued 
he, thinking of the many fixin’s he had sent up 
to my room. r 

“T am judge,” I pompously replied, “of good 
living.” 
PO P . 

Renperinc Larp.—One of the best house- 
keepers in the County of Philadelphia, has 
communicated to us the following recipe for 
rendering lard, which was obtained from 
Charleston, and which possesses many impor- 
tant advantages over the common mode. It is 
simply to put in the kettle before the lard—say 
three pints of ley, made of hickory ashes, to a 
common barrel-kettle, (generally holding less 
than a barrel.) The advantages of this, are, 
that the lard renders easier, becomes much 
whiter, is sweeter, and will keep longer. This 
method has been pursued for some years, with 
the highest satisfaction. 

Will not some of the numerous house-keep- 
ers who read this paper, try it this season, and 
inform us of the result ?— Telegraph. 





A Lica Pre-Crust.—A light pie-crust may 
be made by rubbing into one pound of flour 
two ounces of butter worked into a cream, and 
one spoonful of carbonate of soda; dissolve 
with water half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
and pour it over the ingredients, quickly adding 
a sufficiency of water to make it a proper thick- 
ness for the crust. This is still better when a 
well-beaten egg is added to the flour, &c., before 
the water is put in. 

——--9-0———_ 

A rine Guossy Starcu.—To those who de- 
sire to impart to shirt-bosoms, collars, and other 
fabrics, that fine and beautiful gloss observable 
on new linens, the following recipe for making 
gum-arabic starch will be most acceptable, and 
should have a place in the domestic scrap-book 
of every woman who prides herself upon her 
capacity of a house-keeper, and the neatness of 
her own, her husband’s and her family’s dress, 
and if she does not take pride in them, her hus- 
band is an unfortunate man : 

Take two ounces of white gum-arabic pow- 
der, put into a pitcher, and pour on it a pint of 
boiling water, according to the degree of strength 
you desire, and then, having covered it, let stand 
all night. In the morning, pour it carefully 
from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and 
keep it for use. A tablespoonful of -water 
stirred into a pint of starch that has been made 
in the usual manner, will give lawns (either 
black or printed) a look of newness, when noth- 
ing else can restore them after washing. It is 
also good, much diluted, for thin white muslin 
and bobbinet.—National Free Press. 

——¢90——— 


How to Pass rorovée Smoxe.—In the 
course of an inquest in London, lately, Mr. - 
Wakely, the coroner, observed that it would be 
well to acquaint the public. with the fact, that if 
persons in a house on fire, had the presence of 
mind to apply a damp cloth or handkerchief to 
their mouth and nostrils, they could effect a 
passage through the densest smoke; but the 
surest way would be to envelop the head and 





face completely in the damp cloth, 
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DRYING GRASS—A NEW PLAN. ~ 


Mr. Henry Saunpers, of Staines, England, 
has patented a process of curing grass, straw, 
corn-stalks, &c., by enclosing them as soon as 
convenient after cutting, in a drying apparatus, 
through which hot or warm air is forced. We 
see no reason why some plan of this kind may 
not yet become generally adopted. Several 
tons, even, might be placed in a drying-house— 
which might be the hay-mow itself—and a large 
quantity of hot air admitted from the bottom, 
would rapidly carry off all the moisture. The 
cost of the fuel to heat the air, would in few 
locations exceed the loss usually suffered from 
exposure to rain and dews. If dried in this 
way, at a low temperature, the grass would re- 
tain its natural aroma and sweetness. Of the 
economy of such a practice we cannot of course 
speak advisedly till extensive experiments are 
made. 

We will suggest a plan that has occurred to 
us as being quite simple. 

Place a large (common) hot-air furnace out- 
side of the barn and below the level of the 
storage-mow, so that the hot air could be con- 
veyed under it. Inside of the mow, say at in- 
tervals of five feet, place upright hollow shafts, 
made by nailing together four boards six inches 
wide. At distances of say three feet, let the 
four sides of these shafts be pierced with au- 
ger holes, over which a small strip of board 
is tacked down so as to be easily removed. The 
top of these hollow shafts are also closed. 
When the green hay is ready, the lower holes 
on the shaft are to be opened by removing the 
covering-board, and when the hay is put in two 
or three feet in depth, the fire can be kept up 
- till the air rising through the hay is compara- 
tively dry. Before waiting for this, however, 
additions of green hay can be made, and new 
sets of holes be opened. With such an arrange- 
ment, it would be necessary to have ventilators 
in the upper part of the barn for the ready 
escape of the moist air. It will be seen that 
the drying process can be kept up night and 
day, and in all weathers. A single furnace will 
answer for a large barn holding thirty or forty 
tons or more. No expensive apparatus or new 
buildings, or extra handling of the hay, would 
be required. 

We have thus proposed a plan of our own. 
How it will operate we cannot tell, for it has 
not been tried. We have not applied for a 
patent. If any one else patents it, we bespeak 
a share of the profits. 

—-* 
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PEARS ON QUINCE. 


Can any body point us to an orchard of a 
hundred Pear trees worked on the Quince stock, 
and planted within the past ten years, which 
has been satisfactorily successful in growth and 
bearing? We should like to hear from it or 
them, as the case may be. Great zeal has been 
manifested, thousands of trees transplanted, and 
fortunes been made by the nurserymen on this 
hobby—wonderfully valuable, if successful, and 
quite unfortunate if not so—but nevertheless, a 
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hobby for the time. The fact we want to get 
at is, whether, used in such cultivation as will 
pay, the pear can be produced on the quince 
stock? If so,its cultivation cannot be too much 
extended. If not, the public ought to know it, 
that an unprofitable delusion should no longer 
exist among our pomologists. We invite the 
pens of those whose experience or observation 
can give us light. 


ee -—-—- 


For the American Agriculturist. 


BRIEF NOTES ON A HOMELY TEXT. 
‘AS A MAN THINKETS, SO IS HE.” 

Yes, as a man thinketh. But does he think ? 
There is the difficulty. I have employed a great 
many men in the course of my farm labors, and 
although I did not hire them to do my thinking, it 
was natural enough to suppose they would think 
of what they themselves were about, for the 
time being. “But how often when a job, althotgh 
ever so plainly directed to be done, and so sim- 
ple in itself, was botched or neglected in some 
important part, when I inquired the reason, the 
only satisfaction I could get was, “I did’nt 
think!” as if that confession of the laborer’s 
stupidity was ample recompense for the injury. 

A shrewd old clergyman who lived long in an 
out-of-the-way country parish, where he was 
occasionally annoyed by an inveterate bore of 
the neighborhood, remarked one day in his im- 
patience, “Why sir, some people’s heads are 
just like an old garret, full of worthless traps 
and worn-out lumber, and yours is one of them.” 

It is even so; and many others, one would 
suppose, hardly ever think at all, so little exer- 
cise have their brains in their employment. It 
need not be said that such men never thrive in 
the world. They are bound to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to those who do 
think, so long as they live. They wonder why 
some get rich, while they remain poor; con- 
sider it “very hard,” and complain of Providence, 
but never think of their own want of considera- 
tion. This, in fact, is the difference between the 
man of comfortable means and the destitute, in 
nine out of every ten cases in our farming pop- 
ulation. 

No, my friends; think, think, and then think 
again. In setting ignorant men at work to 
carry out your own thoughts, let your direc- 
tions to them be of the simplest kind, contain- 
ing, if possible, but one idea. Most of such 
heads as you employ cannot contain two differ- 
ent ideas, or 2 compound one at one time; and 
if you undertake to charge them with a pair of 
ideas at once, ten to one but you will find both 
of them muddled. A CounTRYMAN, 

——o oe—— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


HUMBUGS—GEN. TWIGGS’ HAIR MIXTURE. 


I READ on page 280, present volume of the 
Agriculturist, that “‘A Subscriber” asks you to 
give recipes for various purposes, including one 
for making “Gen. Twiggs’ Mixture for the 
Hair.” With this you say you are unac- 
quainted, which I am sorry to learn, for I should 
be glad to find in your showing up of “ Popu- 
lar Fallacies” and “ Humbugs,” a true expose 
of the. properties of this preparation—made 
popular some three years since by “going the 
rounds” in the papers. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, in 
the absence of personal knowledge by you on 
the subject, and in order to carry out your de- 
termination to expose error, more especially 
where its consequences are clearly pernicious, 
you will permit one who has had experience to 








present a few plain truths for the benefit of 
‘“‘A Subscriber” in particular, and the readers 
of your journal generally. z 

Some three or four years since, Gen. Twiggs, 
while in Washington, was troubled with a slight 
eruption upon some part of the head, and applied 
to a physician for.relief. A solution of Sugar of 
Lead and Lac Sulphur in Rose Water was 
ordered’ to be applied freely to the affected part. 
After using as directed for some time, the Gen- 
eral was astonished to find his somewhat frosty 
locks giving place to those of a darker hue. 
Without inquiring into the cause or ultimate 
effect, our worthy General comminicates his 
experience, “pro bono publico,” and the public 
prints—self-styled conservators of that good— 
with equal lack of inquiry, passed it around. 

Now, to be brief, the continued application of 
any preparation of lead to the skin, causes it to 
be absorbed and carried into the circulation— 
and such introduction into the system is the 
source of ‘ Painter’s Colic.” 

Of the thousands who have used this prepa- 
ration, very few, probably, exhibit a marked 
case of this terrible disease. I have seen only 
one which could be traced directly to this 
cause. Yet every particle of the poison so in- 
troduced produces a deleterious effect upon the 
system, and a permanent constitutional injury 
is often sustained. ; 

Many—if not all—of the nostrums sold as 
Hair Dyes, owe their efficacy to some salt of 
Lead. These are not so injurious as the solu- 
tion in Aqua Rosa as above, from the fact that 
they are not so profusely applied, nor in a man- 
ner so readily to be absorbed; but they should, 
however, all be avoided. So at least thinks 

8. G. Lewis. 

Bloomington, Ill., Jan. 30, 1854. 





We thank our correspondent for the above 
important suggestions. We have had no occa- 
sion to investigate the thousand and one “ hair 
mixtures” abroad in the community. Plenty 
of water, a fine comb with teeth not too sharp- 
pointed, and a brush not too stiff, are the only 
applications needed for the hair. In nine cases 
out of ten, irritation is the producing cause of 
dandruff. As for color, we have not vanity 
enough to care for the particular hue it shall 
have, nor time to spend in changing it artifi- 
cially. When age and care shall have changed 
our heads to a silvery white, we shall rather 
esteem it an honor than otherwise. 

Our correspondent is right in warning against 
the continued use of lead preparations gene- 
rally. All things have their use, and the most 
poisonous substances may at some time be ben- 
eficial as medicine. We once took as a medi- 
cine a preparation of arsenic, with the most 
marked beneficial effects. But medicine taking, 
and medicine applying, has come to a fearful 
pass in the community. ‘We unhesitatingly 
condemn as injurious, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand of all the patent medicines, mix- 
tures, salves, and washes which are in use. In 
this country alone, more than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars! are every year paid for these 
nostrums, which are far worse than useless. 
While some of them may remove or modify one 
disease, they are sowing the fruitful seeds of a 
score of others. 

A plain, moderate diet of mixed food, with 
proper exercise, is the best safeguard against 
the attacks of ‘disease. Abstinence is gene- 
rally the best medicine. When the system has 
become disarranged, give it time to right itself, 
not load its weakened vessels with new work in 
digesting and disposing of new materials which 
furnish the elements of irritating substances, 
requiring medicines to remove them from the 
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system. But of this more at another time. 

In regard to lead preparations, we have one 
word more to say. There is a large class of 
‘healing salves,” “ pain killers,” “ pain destroy- 
ers,” and pain what-nots, which we have been 
told contain oxide of lead as the chief agents 
for soothing irritation. We once analyzed a 
salve, which was very popular in the circle of 
our acquaintance, as curative for burns, and 
found it to consist chiefly of hhog’s lard and a 
preparation of lead. This was put up by a local 
druggist, and how far it may resemble some of 
those more widely-known mixtures for the same 
purpose, we cannot tell. “We were obliged to 
condemn the use of this, for the same reason 
that our correspondent condemns the “hair 
mixture.” We knew some persons who almost 
always had a burn, bruise, cut, or some other 
ailing that required a plaster of this all-healing 
salve. How many of them ultimately died of 
diseases produced by lead absorbed into the 
system will probably never be known. 

As there is much said of the danger of using 
water from lead pipes, will some of our medical 
readers favor us with an article on the danger 
from lead in salves, hair washes, red oxide of 
lead ointment, &c. A short article to the point, 
on the chemical and medical effects would be 
very acceptable to our readers. 

The subject of preserving and restoring 
health is of infinite importance to all, and we 
shall always find a place for plain, instructive 
articles on this subject. We by no means open 
our columns to this or that theory of medicine. 
We only aim to bring forward occasionally 
some of the plain, common sense principles, an 
understanding of which may conduce to the 
health and happiness of our readers, and pre- 
vent their falling into errors in the care of their 
bodies. We profess to no medical skill. We 
have studied the laws of chemistry much, and 
the laws of physiology some, and have taken 
the benefit of a course of medical lectures, not 
to practise upon others, but to assist our com- 
mon sense views as to the best method of guard- 
ing and preserving our own system. Without 
saying more now of dangerous substances, we 
will say that there is no danger in using plenty 
of pure air, good water, plain, wholesome food, 
clothing and shelter suitable to the weather, 
proper exercise and rest, and above all have a 
cheerful mind. 
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Fannine’s ILLustRATED GAZETTEER OF THE 
Untrep Srares. Published by Ensien, Brince- 
MAN & Fanninc, 156 William. Street, N. Y. 
400 pages large octavo, full bound, $1 75. 
See advertisement. 

Tus is a valuable book of reference, and is 
well worthy of a place upon the table of every 
person who wishes to keep up with the pro- 
gress of population, &., in our country.- The 
population, resources, government, educational 
facilities, &c., of all the larger, and of most of 
even the smallest towns, are given according to 
the last census, (1850.) An interesting feature 
in this work, is the full county maps of each 
State in the Union, and also maps of 14 of the 
principal cities in the United States. These 
last give the streets, with many of their names, 
and present to the eye the general plan of each 
of the cities. Such works as these add much 
' interest to our general reading, especially when 
na convenient form for use, and we are con- 





sulting the interests of our readers—rather than 
that of the publishers—when we advise them to 
examine the book under review. 
—_——6o——— 
GREAT NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW 
AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 

Tus is unquestionably the largest, the most 
varied, and the finest exhibition of Poultry that 
has ever been held in the United States. At 
the time we are writing this article—the first 
day of the show—Monday, the 13th February, 
nearly FOUR THOUSAND specimens of Poultry 
have already been received, and many more 
are expectéd to-day and to-morrow. These 
embrace swans, many varieties of geese, ducks, 
turkeys, pea-hens, guinea hens, barn-door fowls, 
from the monster Chinese varieties, as large as 
turkeys, down to the bantams, hardly bigger 
than a quail; pigeons, gold and silver pheasants, 
partridges, prairie hens, California and other 
quails. 

In addition to these we find the Madagascar 
and other rabbits, guinea pigs, and various pets 
and other curiosities. 

The fowls oceupy the three large stories of 
the Museum, and those visiting them will also 
have the opportunity of seeing the giraffes, and 
several other curiosities. Price of admission 
for the whole, only 25 cents. We trust all 
who take an interest in such exhibitions, will 
not fail to attend, for they will not again soon 
find so great and varied a show of poultry. A 
full report will appear next week. 


Monday Foening.—Since writing the above, 
we have strolled through the exhibition rooms, 
and find many additions made-during the day. 
We conversed with several fanciers, who have 
-attended all the principal poultry shows held 
in various parts of the country, and they all 
agreed that this far exceeds them all, both in 
the number, and the beauty of the fowls exhib- 
ited. We counted the names of over a hundred 
exhibitors, and did not go over the whole list. 
We should say that half the States in the Union, 
or perhaps more, are represented. More. than 
600 coops are entered, nearly all of which con- 
tain very choice specimens. We never saw the 
poultry fever with so high a pulse. Several 
pairs of fowls were “priced” upon the cages 
$20, $30, $40, and $50, and we noticed gentle- 
men eagerly inquiring for the owners, saying, 
“T take that cage.” 

As we go to press this evening, we have not 
time to enumerate a tenth part of the exhibitors, 
or their specimens. We give a few of those we 
first met with. 

R. OC. McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, L.'T., ex- 
hibits some 55 coops, among which we noticed 
Brahma Pootras, Buff Shanghais, Dorkins ; very 
choice Peacocks, Ducks and Pigeons; a trio of 
white Shanghais said to be the largest in the 
United States—they took the first premium at 
Albany last week—also a cage of Prairie Hens 
and two fine American Eagles. 

J. W. Puart, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., has about 
60 cages, in which we noticed very fine lots of 
game fowls, silver spangled Polands, ducks, &c. 

T. M. Ropman, of West Farms, N. Y., shows 
a splendid lot of 60 Pigeons, of several varieties. 

R. L. Coxz, of Patterson, N. Y., shows a large 
lot of wild water fowls, ducks; geese, &c. These 
are quite unique and worthy of attention. 

G. P. Burxam, of Boston, has here a large lot 





of gray Shanghais, and a very fine show of lop- 
eared Rabbits. 

Geo. Surrn, of Valley Falls, R. I., exhibits a 
large collection of Brahma Pootras, &c. 

H. KneEvanp has a splendid lot of small Ban- 
tams, black-reds, &c. 

Paiste and Bennett, of Great Fall, N. H., 
exhibit a large lot of gray Shanghais. 

B. and ©. S. Hamgs have a very choice col- 
lection of Brahma Pootras. 

IL. E. Havarianp, of Hempstead Branch, L. L, 
shows two pairs of American Swans which have 
been domesticated. ; 

_G. H. Bacuetper, of Lynn, Mass., shows a 
large lot of Shanghais, Brahma Pootras, Ban 


tams, &c. 
Aaron E. Krne, of Patterson, N. J., alsoshows 


a large lot of several varieties. 

The beauty of the exhibition is much en- 
hanced by the presence of fine specimens of 
swans, peacocks, wild geese, horned owls, deer, 
terrier dogs, &c., &c. We must omit further 
notice until our our next paper. 


If the National Poultry Show is not far in- 
ferior to the late fair of the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Society in Philadelphia, we will under- 
take to eat all the chickens which are exhib- 
ited.— Germantown Telegraph. 

We can inform our Germantown friend, that 
if he is in the mood of eating the inmates of the 
National Poultry Show, now crowing and cack- 
ling for customers at Barnum’s, he will need to 
bring for the accomplishment of that trifling 
feat, all the Dutch stomachs, however capacious 
they may be, that inhabit that ancient borough, 
and he may add also, all their cousins and other 
relations within the twentieth degree of consan- 
guinity. 





—— © o——__ : 
Tue New-York State Poultry Society have 
chosen the following officers for the ensuing 


ear: 
y President—D. S. HEFFRON, of Utica. 

Vice Presidents—Francis Rotcu, Butter- 
nuts; M. Vassar, Poughkeepsie; Lewis F. 
Auten, Black Rock. 

Cor. Secretary—R. C. MeCormicx, Jdr., 
Woodhaven, L. I. 

Ree. Secretary and Treasurer—R. U. Srer- 
MAN, Utica. 

Managers —Samuel T. Tabor, Dutchess; 
Thos. W. Ludlow, Jr., Yonkers; Samuel 
Thorns; N. Y. City; C. W. Godard, Albany ; 
A. P. Hammond, Westport, Essex county; W. 
H. Southwick, New Baltimore ; Samuel 8. Bre- 
man, Hampton, Washington county; George 
St. George, York Mills, Oneida county; A. A. 
Hudson, Syracuse; R. H. Van Rensselaer, Ot- 
sego county; F. W. Collins, Ontario county; 
Isaac E. Haviland, L. 1.; Abner Baker, Roches- 
ter; Wm: Walsh, Bethlehem, mr ay A 
John H. Cole, Columbia county ; D. W. C. Van 
Slyck, Warner county ; J. Wyman Jones, Utica ; 
N. S. Smith, Buffalo; Curtis Moses, Syracuse ; 
Thos. Gould, Cayuga county. 

tac fh lL SRT 

Hicu Prices ror Pourrry.—The poultry fever 
does not show any signs of decreasing. At the 
show at Albany last week a large number of 
sales were made. A. A. Hudson, of S 
sold to D. P. Newell, of Rochester, three white 
Shanghais for $60. Mr. McCormick bought 
four Chittagong chickens for $20. A trio of 
wild geese sold for $15. Three Seabright Ban- 
tams sold by Mr. Childs for $50, to Mr. Haines 
of Elizabethtown, N. J. Mr. McCormick sold 
a coop of eight ducks, Aylesbury and crested, 
for $20. Messrs. Bright, Gilmore & Co., of 
Utica, sold three Brama Pootras for $30, and 
refused $50 for one cock of same breed. A great 
number of other sales were made at similar 
rates to those given above. 
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BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS. 


A comparison of the prices of the principal 
articles of agricultural produce now, with what 
they were one year ago, shows that while bread- 
stuffs and vegetables have advanced from about 
75 to 125 per cent., provisions have generally 
declined. The following are the prices on Feb- 
ruary 8th, of two years: 


BREADSTUFFs. 1853. 1854. 

Wheat flour, Com. State, bbl. $5,25 a $9,00 09,06 
Do. Extra Genesee 5,75 a$6,50 9,75 all,25 

Rye flour, fine, per bbl. 4,50 a 6,123g.a6,25 
Corn meal, Jersey, per bbl. 3,50 a 4,50 a4,56%/ 
Wheat, white Genesee, per bu. 1,30 a 1,33 2,40 a2,60 
Rye, Northern, per bushel, 90 a 1,183{a1,20 
Oats, State, do. ‘ 49 a 50 54 a 56 
Corn, old Western,do. 65 a 67 1,04 a 

Do. new Southern 6 a 67 1,03 al,05 

PROVISIONS. 
Potatoes, per bbl. 8iga 2,00 
Turnips, do. 75a 1,25 


Other vegetables in the same ratios. 

Pork, new mess, per bbl. 16,75 216,87 15,75 al5,8714 
Do. prime, do. 15,75 16,00 13,621¢a13,75 

Beef, city mess, do. 12,873ga 13,00 12,50 a13,00 
Do. repacked Chicagodo. 13,25 213,50 13,50 a \ 


Hams, pickled, per pound, 10 a 103 8%a 8% 
Shoulders, do. do. Tiga 73g 6a 63 
Lard, do. * 10 a 103% 10%a 10% 
Butter, Ohio, do. 1 a 18 13 a 16 
Do. State, do. 18 a 22 17 a 2 
Do. Orange Co.do. 24a 2 22 a 2 
Cheese, do. 8a 9 10 a 12 
Rice, per 100 Ibs. 3,75 a 4,123¢ 4,50 a 5,00 
Molasses, N. Orleans, per gall. 29 a 303% 29 a 30 
Sugar, Cuba, per pound, 4%a 5% 43a 5 


——-6@@¢ —— 


Benerits or GeoLocicaL Surveys. — Three 
years ago the Legislature of North Carolina 
made an appropriation for a geological survey of 
the State. The discoveries of the first year de- 
veloped the existence of copper and gold ores, 
drew to them the attention of capitalists, and 
have already increased the revenues of the 
State to five times the cost of the whole survey. 
In the second year, seams of the purest bitumi- 
nous coal, some of them fifteen feet in thickness, 
extending through a region of some forty-five 
square miles, rewarded their investigations. It 
is estimated that every thousand acres of these 
seams will yield thirty millions of tons of bitu- 
minous coal of the best quality. 

os 


Hircucock’s Erewentary Geo.ocy gives the 
area of the coal-fields of America as follows: 
“The great Apalachian coal-field, extending 
from New-York to Alabama, covers nearly 100,- 
000 square miles; the Indiana field, 55,000. 
Add to these fields Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Missouri, Iowa, and Virginia, and 
we shall have a surface more than 27 times as 
large as Massachusetts. If we suppose the aver- 
age thickness of all the beds over this surface to 
be only 25 feet, then the whole amount of coal 
in solid measure, in this country, would be not 
far from 1100 cubic miles. Estimating the 
yearly consumption of coal in this country to be 
7,000,000 tons, this immense body of fuel would 
keep the hearths bright and the furnaces a-glow 
for more than a million of years.” 

—_ 6 —_ 


Porators.—In Warren county and other por- 
tions of the upper part of Pennsylvania, potatoes 
are selling for 37 and 40 cents per bushel. In 
New-York they are quoted at $3 50 per barrel. 
In this city, potatoes bring from $1 to $1 25 
per bushel, and the best article can hardly be 
obtained at any price.—Doston Journal. 

——_*6e—— 

Graturrous Cuntivation.—In Sunderland, 
Mass., there is an association of young men, 
whose object is fo cultivate a piece of land, by 
the gratuitous labor of its members, the avails 
from the sale of the crop being appropriated to 
various benevolent objects. Last year they cul- 
tivated three and a quarter acres of broom corn, 
which yielded $135. a 


A WORD TO EMPLOYERS. 


Ir is rarely that a word of sympathy or en- 
couragement is uttéred by the public press to 
that class of persons, so numerous,: who are 
called to “bear the heat and burden” of daily 
toil. We are, however, happy to find the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, of this city, an exception to 
this remark ; for in a late number of this valu- 
ble paper we find the editor expressing the no- 
ble sentiments of the annexed paragraph, which 
betray a kindly feeling towards the “bone and 
sinew” of society: ° 

‘EMPLOYERS AND Emptoyep.—Employers too 
often treat those under them as mere hirelings, 
who are only to be valued by what can be got 
out of them. They are not encouraged to that 
confidential intercourse which would greatly 
enhance their interest in the business. If they 
serve faithfully, there is something due them 
besides their salary, and they are not unfre- 
quently disheartened if they hear not the voice 
of approval. They should not expect to be 
either coaxed or caressed, but a word of praise 
is a grateful stimulus to the energy of the most 
disinterested. The fact that he is subject, makes 
the employed all the more sensible to courtesy 
and kindness; and employers should not forget 
that in one sense both they and their subordi- 
nates are equal and dependent.” 

It is truly refreshing, in these days of aristo- 
cratic indifference for the “lower classes” of so- 
ciety, to meet with those who are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to advocate the rightful due of the 
“employed” to at least the common and ordi- 
nary courtesies of society. It is too often the 
case that workmen in large establishments are 
very apt to be regarded with about the same in- 
difference as the machinery with which they are 
so intimately connected, and the movement of 
which they are called to superintend. Em- 
ployers are too apt to forget that their workmen 
have souls, whose immortal interests are as pre- 
cious in the sight of God as their own. It is 
expected of Christian employers that this impu- 
tation should not attach to them at least, how- 
ever true it may be of mercenary worldlings. 
Asa general thing, it is expected of workmen 
that they be “instant in season and out of sea- 
son,” always ready to accommodate their em- 
ployer in every emergency. This is often done 
at a great sacrifice of domestic comfort by the 
employed, or, it may be a deprivation of those 
spiritual privileges so dearly prized by every 
Christian heart, and which tend to growth in 
grace and the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Is it 
not true, then, that the temporal interests of 
employers are often promoted at the expense of 
both the physical and spiritual health of the 
employed, who, by extra labors exacted of them, 
are at once deprived of the necessary means and 
opportunities of promoting these invaluable 
blessings, so necessary to their present peace 
and future happiness? When the employed 
are thus willing, at so great a sacrifice, to ac- 
commodate their employers in promoting their 
worldly interests, surely they may at least ex- 
pect from them kindly expressions of encour- 
agement and sympathy, in some degree com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the sacrifices 
they make. Did employers generally know the 
electrical effect of a gentle, winning word of en- 
couragement, or a kind and benevolent act, spo- 
ken or bestowed at a time when they have been 
specially obliged, they would not be so sparing 
of them. Such words and acts are appreciated 
by the weary workmen above price, and cher- 
ished with grateful remembrance. If a “righ- 
teous man is merciful to his beast,” how much 
more should a Christian employer be kind and 
generous to those he employs!—Christian In- 
telligencer. 

———-0 © 6-——_—_ 

Wrirtnc Prayer.—A correspondent from 
Virginia sends us the following, with appropri- 
ate vouching of its truth: ‘At the breaking of 
ground for the commencement of the Lynch- 
burgh,and Tennessee Railroad, at Lynchburgh, 





the Rev. J. E——, by appointment, acted as 


chaplain on the occasion. At the time appointed 
for prayer, the chaplain raised his hands and 
said, “Let us pray.” In an instant all hats 
were doffed, and the chaplain commenced, slowly 
and solemnly, to read a very appropriate manu- 
script prayer, which he had previously prepared. 
During the reading of the prayer, an old negro 
man, who had been engaged with his spade, was 
resting with one foot on the spade and his arms 
on the handle, looking very intently in the 
chaplain’s face. At the conclusion of the prayer, 
the old negro, straightening himself up, re- 
marked audibly, “‘ Well, I recon dat is de first 
time the Lord has ever been written to on d 

subject of railroads.” 

scold . 

REMARKABLE Doc.—The editor of the Carlton 
Place Herald is credibly informed that James 
Bigger, Esq., Carlton Place, has a dog that has 
attended church for several months past. When 
his master goes to church, the dog walks quietly 
by his side; and even when his master does not 
attend, as soon as the bell rings the dog pro- 
ceeds to church alone; waits at the door until 
some person arrives, when he enters—goes to 
his master’s pew and makes visible signs for 
some one to open the door that he may make 
one of the congregation, He walks in and re- 
mains silent and attentive. Unlike most dogs, 
as soon as service is over, he returns quietly 
home. He “remembers the Sabbath day”—a 
good example for many bipeds of the present 
day. - 

The Kingston Chronicle and News is reminded 
that ‘‘we too have a story to relate of a pious 
dog owned by a friend in Canada. It is proba- 
bly known to all of our readers that in Catholic 
communities the parish church bell is rung 
three times a day, morning, noon, and night, for 
what is called the Angelus. Whenever that 
bell is heard the strict disciplinarians of the 
church leave their work, uncover themselves, 
and repeat a short prayer. Our friend is not 
one of the most pious men in the world, but a 
dog he owns seems determined to make up for his 
short-comings; for we are assured that the mo- 
ment the church bell strikes the Angelus he 
stops, bows his head and hangs his tail demure- 
ly until it has done pealing, when he goes about 
his business again, the most important part of 
which is dosing under the table.” 

ee 

Prorie’s WasHING AND Baturne Esrasuisn- 
MENT.—#The sum of $42,000 was expended in the 
construction of the building in Mott street. The 
entire cost of ground and building was $70,000, 
iron pipes and valves $4000, and -tin pipe over 
$6000. During the first six months that the 
establishment was in operation, from May to 
November, the number of bathers was 50,781; 
washerwomen, 4187; the quantity of water used 
was 31,659 gallons. From the first of June to 
the 81st of December, 1853, 62,958 bathers vis- 
ited the establishment, from whom was received 
$3179 80; washers, 6140, who paid $1070. 
The charges for bathing range from 3 to 26 
cents; for washing, drying, and ironing, 3 cents 
per hour. This institution affords every facility 
to the poor for preserving cleanliness ; and from 
the support which it has so far received, we are 
encouraged to hope that it may tend to multiply 
the number of persons who think a clean skin a 
blessing analogous to a clear conscience.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

—__—6 © o——_—_ 

.CavusE oF THE Fertiuiry oF THE PLAINS OF 
Basyton.—Gypsum beds, says Mr. Williams, 
stretch from four hours above Mosul many miles 
down the river, furnishing by their yearly wash 
the richest possible deposit for the plains of Ba- 
bylori, and fully accounting for the otherwise 
incredible reports of their fertility, as given us 
by Herodotus. For thousands of years the Ti- 
gris has annually transported and spread this 
“dressing” over those regions free of charge, 
and where they now thoroughly irrigated, as in 
the days of the energetic Nebuchadnezzar, 





they might again be the granary of the world. 
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LAWTON’S BLACKBERRY. 


SEVERAL years since our attention was called 
to this beautiful variety, and we advised Mr. 
Lawton to cultivate them for distribution 
throughout the country. Last year we received 
some very beautiful specimens of the fruit, and 
Taylor’s saloon in this city was furnished for 
several weeks with a daily supply for his pa- 
trons. This is quite probably a new variety, 


and its size and quality seem not to depend 


upon great richness of soil or careful cultiva- 


tion. The flower, leaf, stalk, and fruit have thus 
far always been found of mammoth proportions 
if in any other than a dry, sandy soil. It ap- 
pears quite unlike any of the upright varieties 
cultivated in Massachusetts which we have seen, 
and we are almost inclined to consider it equal 
to any late acquisition to the fruit garden. The 
fruit is uniformly large, and the seeds so com- 
pletely imbedded, that in eating the fruit they do 
not interfere with the enjoyment of its rich pulp. 





CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 28th, 1854. 


CuttivaTors.—By Enos Boughton, of East 
Bloomfield, N. Y.: 1 do not claim any part of 
the raising and depressing device ; nor do I claim 
the knife or the wheels separately. 

I claim the combination of the knife with 
the wheels, for the purpose of cutting up the 
ground and destroying thistles or any other 
weed plants, or grasses therein. 

Corton Pressrs.—C, J. Fay, of North Lincoln, 
Me.: I claim the use of the slats or guide strips, 
arranged as set forth. 

Re-issue. 

Opentina AND Ciosine Gates.—S. G. Dug- 
dale, of Richmond, Ind. Patented originally 
Oct. 11, 1853: I claim, first, opening, closing, 
fastening, and unfastening the gate, by moving 
the bottom of the gate in an oblique direction 
from and to the post upon which it is hung, as 
specified. 

Second, I also claim the use of the pendulous 
and vertical leverg and armsin combination with 
the hinges of the gate, as set. forth. 

——_—0-9-¢—_— 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURE. 


THE AVERAGE PRODUCT oF WueEat in Upper 
Canada is set down at 16 14-60 bushels per 
acre, and in Lower Canada at only 7 8-60 
bushels per acre. These averages, it will readily 
be understood, convey no correct idea of the 
capabilities of the soil. There are plenty of 
instances where over fifty bushels to the acre 
are grown; thirty isavery common crop. But 
if the crops sometimes run high above the 
average, they must also sometimes run far 
below it, unless the facts have been inaccurately 
stated to the enumerators. That this is the 





case in many instances there can be no doubt; 
farmers often having a fear that the census- 
taking has some reference to the taxation of 
of their property. Lower Canada is a poor 
wheat country. For some years the ravages 
of the wheat fly was so great as to cause almost 
the entire suspension of wheat growing. Of 
late years, this calamity has been decreasing in 
some parts of Lower Canada; but the weavil 
has been steadily making his way up toward 
this section of the Province.. In 1851, Lower 
Canada produced only 3,400,000 bushels of 
wheat, which would be not more than half 
sufficient for its population, on the supposition 
that they consume six bushels for every indi- 
vidual. The county in Lower Canada growing 
the highest average—Megantic—only gives 15 
bushels to the acre, and the lowest—L’Islet— 
only 6, Gashé and Saguenay 7 each, and Mon- 
treal 8 bushels to the acre. It is surely not 
worth while cultivating land to obtain such 
miserable returns as these. The county in 
Upper Canada—Bruce—which has the highest 
average, Shows 20 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and 26 of Indian corn. Five counties—viz: 
Halton, York, Oxford, Kent, and Peel—grow 
18 bushels of wheat to the acre, four others 17, 
and three 16 each. There is one whole town- 
ship that averages 26 bushels of wheat to the 
acre; four average 21, twelve average 20, and 
eleven average 19 bushels. In 1851, Upper 
Canada grew 12,802,272 bushels of wheat; and 
besides supplying the deficiency of some 3,000,- 
000 bushels in Lower Canada, exported 4,276,- 
871 bushels, The average product of wheat in 
Ohio is less per acre by more than four bushels 
than the average of Upper Canada. 


It would be unfair to make any comparison 
between the relative increase in the eee of 
wheat between Canada and the United States, 





| tibial as the United States consume, in the 


production of manufactures, a large quantity of 
grain, while Canada has no such class of con- 
sumers. It is not, however, unfair to make a 
comparison between the relative increase of 
production in the two countries. During the 
last ten years the growth of wheat has increased 
upward of 100 per cent. in Canada, while in the 
United States the increase has been only about 
48 per cent. Strange to say, we have also out- 
stripped the United States in the increase of the 
growth of Indian corn, in ten years, at the rate 
of 163 against 60 per cent. In oats, Upper 
Canada has, during the same period, in 

the production 133 per cent. against 17 per 
cent. in the United States. All Canada produces 
one-seventh more wheat than Ohio per indi- 
vidual of the population, although Ohio has 
9,800,000 acres of cultivated land against 7,300,- 
000 in Canada. The Census Commissioner in 
the United States makes a most important 
omission in not giving the number of acres 
under any peculiar crop; an arrangement which 
prevents comparisons with other countries, that 
might be of great advantage. From this cause 
it is impossible to compare the average pro- 
ductions per acre of any particular crop in 
Canada with the same in the United States. 

The truth is, Upper Canada runs too much 
upon wheat, to the partial neglect of some pro- 
ductions. In 1851 Canada possessed 49,963 
more milch cows than Ohio, and yet did not 
produce as much butter by one-third, and only 
about one-eighth as much cheese. In these 
two items Canada is short to the value of about 
$2,000,000 a year, although she possesses more 
cows than Ohio. The inquiry into the cause of 
such analomies as these cannot but be of the 
highest importance. It must not be concluded 
that Canada is making no progress in the arti- 
cles of butter and cheese. The reverse is the 
fact. Within the three years from 1849 to 1851 
inclusive, the production of butter has increased 
372 per cent., and that of cheese 223 per cent. 
Of sheep, the Province owns but 1,600,000, 
while Ohio has no less than 4,000,000. The 
annual production of wool in that State exceeds 
ours by $6,400,000, and of sheep, reckoned at 
$1 50 each, about $3,500,000. Yet there is 
very little difference in the respective number 
of occupied acres here and in Ohio; while there 
the extent cultivated is about one-third more 
than with'us. The discovery of these facts must 
lead to an inquiry into their cause, which can- 
not fail to result favorably to the cause of agri- 
culture.— Corr. of Tribune. 

———o @ eo —- 

Piceon Roost—Hunter’s Paradise.—In Frank- 
lin county, Indiana, north of the town of Brook- 
ville, the pigeons congregate now-a-nights in 
prodigious numbers. The woods, over a space 
of ten miles in length by five in breadth, are 
nightly filled by countless multitudes of these 
birds, that light upon the branches and pile 
upon each other in such enormous masses, that 
the stoutest limbs give way, killing in their fall 
thousands of their destroyers. Mornings and 
evenings the air is darkened by swarms of my- 
riads upon myriads of pigeons. The flocks are 
miles in-extent, and sweep over the heavens like 
thunder clouds. The roar of the innumerable 
wings during the hours of arrival and depart- 
ure at the roost, is tremendous. The ground 
in the vicinity of the roost is covered in places 
to the depth of several inches, by pigeon guano, 
Hundreds of hogs are engaged in devouring the 
birds which are killed by various casualties. 


The people in that vicinity are tired of shooting | 


* 


among the zrial hosts. 

A person who desires to kill a few thousand 
in the course of a night, takes his gun and am- 
munition, enters the roost, sits down and fires 
as often as he can load, directly upward, and 
his game tumbles down around him. It has 
been remarked, facetiously perhaps, that some 
sportsmen have been overwhelmed and nearly 
crushed in the fall of birds following a shot. 

A genuine sportsman would not enjoy such 
murderous operations as thése, but men who 
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are fond of shedding blood—even if it be that 
of birds—should snatch their guns, take the 
stage and away to the roost.— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. 


6-9-9 
A New Way To Quencx Turst.—In a cer- 

tain village lived a very honest farmer who, 
having a number of men hoeing in a field, went 
to see how his work went on. Finding one of 
them sitting still, he reproved him for idleness ; 
the man answered, “I thirst for the spirit.” 
“Grog, you mean I suppose,” said the farmer; 
“but if the Bible teaches you to thirst after the 
spirit, it says, also, ‘hoe!—every one that 
thirsteth.’” 

———-6-9-9-————— 


I am Szen.—Why did you not pocket some 
of those pears?” said one boy to another ; “no- 
body was there to see.” ‘Yes there was—I 
was there to see myself, and I don’t mean to 
see myself do a mean thing.” 


“Have you much fish in your basket?” 
asked a person of a fisherman who was return- 
ing home. “Yes, a good eel,” was the rather 
slippery reply. 

“ Wuart is patrimony ?” 

Answer—“ Something left by a father.” 

“* What would you call it if left by a mother?” 

Answer—“ Matrimony.” 


Wuen is the soup likely to run out of the 
saucepan ?—When there’s a leek in it. 
———e-0-o—— ’ 
HOW THE STATES GOT NAMED. 


Marne was so called as early as 1638, from 
Maine in France, of which Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of England, was at that time proprietor. 

New-Hampshire was the name given to the 
territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company 
to Captain John Mason, by patent, November 
7, 1739, with reference to the patentee, who 
was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, 
England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in 
their declaration of independence, Jan. 15, 1776, 
from the French verd, green, and mount, moun- 


Massachusetts was named from a tribe of Indi- 
ans in the neighborhood of Boston. The tribe 
is thought to derive its name from the blue hills 
of Milton. ‘TI have learned,” said Roger Will- 
jams, ‘that Massachusetts was so called from 
the Blue Hills.” 

Rhode Island was so called in 1644, in refer- 
ence to the Island of Rhodes, in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

New-York was so called in reference to the 
Duke of York and Albany, to whom this terri- 
tory was granted. y 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1631,- after 
Wm. Penn. 

Delaware was so called in 1702, from Dele- 
ware Bay, on which it lies, and which received 
its name from Lord La Warr, who died in this 
Bay. 

Maryland was so called in honor of Henriette 
Maria, Queen of Charles I, in his patent to 
Lord Baltimore, June, 30, 1632. 

Virginia was so called in 1584, after Elizabeth, 
the Virgin Queen of England. 

Carolina was so called by the French in 1564, 
in honor to King Charles IX. of France. 

Georgia was so called in 1692, in honor of 
King George II. 

Alabama was so called in 1817, from its prin- 
cipal river. 

Mississippi was so called in 1800, from its 
Western boundary.. Mississippi is said to de- 
note the whole river, that is the river formed 
by the union of many. 

Louisiana was so called in honor of Louis 
XIV. of France. 

Tenessee was so called in 1790, from its princi- 
pal river. The word Tennessee is said to sig- 
nify a curved spoon. ; 

Kentucky was so called in 1762, from its 


principal river. 
Tilinois was so called in 1809, from its prinei- 





pal river. The word signifies river of men. 

Indiana was so called in 1802, from the 
American Indians. 

Ohio was s0 called in 1802, from its southern 
boundary. 

Missouri was so called in 1824, from its prin- 
cipal river. 

Michigan was so called in 1802, from the lake 
on its borders. 

Arkansas was so called in 1819, from its 
principal river. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce De 
Leon, in 1651, because it was discovered on 
Easter, Sunday—in Spanish, ‘“‘ Puscue Florida.” 

——— @ o—__ 

Distemper IN Docs.—The author says of this 
common disease, that it is similar to the typhus 
fever in man, and that it requires similar treat- 
ment. He quotes Dr. Gay’s diagnosis of typhus 
fever, and then gives his own of distemper, to 
prove similarity of symptoms in man and dog 
laboring under each disease. The proper treat- 
ment of distemper is explained at great length. 
We shall only copy the treatment recommended 
when the animal is first attacked by distemper, 
as it frequently arrests the further progress of 
the disease. ‘In the incipient period I should 
recommend that a dose of calomel and jalap 
should be given as early as the disease can be 
clearly made out to be distemper. The dose 
should be as follows: 

Six weeks old, Calomell gr. Jalap 4 grs. 

Three months old, “ ie alle aed 


Six “cc “ “cc 8 “ “cc 9 “ 
Nine “ “ cc 4 “ “ 12 “ 
Above nine months, “ 4“ oF aha 


This dose should be made into a ball with lin- 
seed meal, and is chiefly useful in procuring a 
good flow of bile, and also in removing any lodg- 
ment in the bowels which puppies are so liable to, 
from their habit of eating all sorts of filth com- 
ing in their way. After this has acted freely, 
which should be encouraged by warm broth, the 
puppy should be kept in an airy and warm box, 
and never suffered to go out and exercise on any 


pretense whatever till quite free from disease. 


This point, I am confident, is of the greatest 
possible importance. Plenty of water should be 
allowed for him to drink, in which is to be dis- 
solved one drachm of nitre to each quart; and 
he should be fed upon light broth and jelly, 
with a little oatmeal tothicken it. At this time 
the dog usually takes enough food of his own 
accord, but if he refuse it, a little should be 
given him with the spoon, twice a day; 
and if the color of the fseces be not tolerably 
healthy, two or three grains of mercury, with 
chalk, should be given every night. From the 
time that any local symptoms begin to show 
themselves, the period of re-action may be said 
to have commenced, and it is at this stage that 
the chief difficulty in treatment arises, since it 
requires some experience to decide upon the de- 
gree of inflammation or congestion present, and 
consequently upon the strength of the remedy 
required to combat the maladies. 

Tue Sense or SmeLu.—Tuerory or Opors.— 
So much has been written on our five physical 
faculties—sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smelling—that it has occupied a large portion 
of the various published works from the time 
when printing was invented. The three senses 
first-named have fairly been written out; but 
not much has yet appeared relating, directly, to 
the others. Mr. Septimus Piesse now gives us 
a theory of the olfactory nerve in distinguishing 
perfumes. Scents appear to influence the smell- 
ing nerve in certain definite degrees. There is, 
as it were, an octave of odors, like an octave in 
music. Certain odors blend in unison with the 
notes of an instrument. For instance, almond, 
heliotrope, vanilla, and orange-blossom, blend 
together, each producing different degrees, of a 
nearly similar impression. *Again, we have cit- 
ron, lemon, verbena, and orange peel, forming a 
higher octave of smells, which blend in a simi- 
lar manner. The figure is completed by what 
are called semi-odors, such as rose and rose-ger- 





anium for the half-note; petty-grain the note ; 
neroly, a black key, or half-note; followed by 
the fleur d’orange, a full note. Then we have 
patchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert, with many 
others running into each other. From the per- 
fumes already known, we may produce, by uni- 
ting them in proper proportions, the smell of 
almost any flower. When perfumes are mixed 
which strike the same key of the olfactory nerve, 
no idea of a different scent is produced as the 
scent dies off from the handkerchief; but when 


they are not mixed upon this principle, then we 


hear that such and such a perfume becomes 
“sickly,” or “faint,” after it has been in use a 
short time.—Bestick’s Annals of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry. 


Goxp and silver are metals quite too heavy for 
us to carry to heaven ; but, in good hands, they 
can be made to pave the way to it. 


Peace is the evening star of the soul, as vir- 
tue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 


Tut love of the beautiful and true, like the 
dewdrops in the heart of the crystal, remains 
forever clear and limpid in the inmost shrine of 
the soul. 

An op Banx.—Elihu Burritt calls Califor- 
nia “ God’s Bank of uncoined specie.” 

Patuetic.— The young woman who was 
“driven to distraction,” now fears she will have 
to walk back. 
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Remarks.—Breadstuffs have slightly declined 
during the past week. Pork and Beef the 
same, while dressed hogs have advanced a 
little. Wool has a downward tendency. 

Cotton has given way the past week from $+ 
to 4 cent per lb. Sugar is a trifle higher. 

Money still continues in great demand outside 
of the Banks. From 10 to 15 per cent. are the 
current rates of discount of best to good com- 
mercial paper at short dates, and loans on 


stocks. No other securities current. 
——_-@-¢ ——_ 
From the Mark Lane Express, Jan. 16th. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tue Wheat trade has not been quite so ani- 
mated during the last few days as it was in the 
commencement of the week; but the previ- 
ously-established rise has been very firmly sup- 
ported. That a period of calm should succeed 
after the late activity, is quite in accordance 
with the natural operations of business, when 
carried on on sound principles. The same thing 
has taken place on several occasions during the 
last six months; indeed, after each important 
rise there has been a pause. Buyers have not 
paid the enhanced rates willingly ; and so soon 
as they have secured what they have deemed 
sufficient to provide for immediate wants, they 
have in almost every instance ceased to operate 
until such time as their purchases had passed 
into consumption, when, driven by necessity to 
replenish their stocks, they have again appeared 
in the markets, and the upwagd movement has 
received a fresh impetus. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the Wheat trade may remain 
quiet for a few weeks; but nothing has trans- 
pired to lead to the belief that the highest point 
has yet been attained. Affairs in the East 
remain in precisely the same position as before, 
and the danger of war is quite as imminent as 
at any former period; hence the regular course 
of business with the Black Sea ports is inter- 
rupted, and the difficulties of obtaining supplies 
from that quarter are as great, if not greater, 
than ever. The navigation of the Baltic may 
perhaps be set free somewhat earlier than usual ; 
but we cannot calculate on receiving aid from 
thence until April. The greater part of the 
long-expected American supply is now to hand ; 
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and, after what is known,to be still on passage 
(no very large quantity) shall have reached us, 
there is likely to be a break in the arrivals from 
that quarter. It appears, therefore, that there 
is not much prospect of any material increase 
in the supplies of foreign breadstuffs for two or 
three months to come; meanwhile our stocks 
are being diminished, considerable purchases 
having been made by buyers from the interior 
at all the ports where foreign Wheat could be 
obtained. The only circumstances which may 
perhaps have the effect of preventing any further 
immediate rise appears to us to be the cessation 
of the export demand. The recent material 
advance here has at length raised our prices 
somewhat above those current in France and 
Belgium, hence shipments from this country 
will no longer pay a profit in the French and 
Belgian markets, and it is not impossible that 
the balance may turn the other way, in which 
case re-shipments, to a moderate extent, to 
Great Britain might take place, which would 
certainly have some effect. On the other hand, 
there is a strong probability of Ireland (which 
has thus far taken very little Wheat) requiring 
supplies from this side of the channel; and any 
falling off in the foreign demand may conse- 
quently be counteracted by an increased inquiry 
from the sister isle. 

From Ireland we learn that Wheat had 
become very scarce. Oats, though undoubtedly 
a good crop in that country, having been very 
largely consumed for meal, were beginning to 
appear at the different markets much more 
sparingly ; and it seems highly probable that, 
in the absence of large arrivals of Indian Corn, 
Ireland will have to import Wheat on rather an 
extensive scale. ; 

Indian Corn has been held at very full terms, 
say 2s, to 4s. per qr. more than last week; only 
three cargoes have arrived off the coast, and 
these have been readily disposed of. 





From the Mark Lane Express, Jan, 23d, 


The dull reports from Mark Lane of Monday, 
and the rather important fall which occurred at 
Liverpool on the following day, produced con- 
siderable influence on the tone of the trade at 
most of the provincial markets. Farmers ap- 
pear to have been quite taken by surprise, and 
they manifested greater anxiety to realize than 
they have exhibited at any previous period for 
some months past. The fall from the highest 
point amounted, at several of the markets in the 
agricultural districts held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, to 4s. to 5s. per qr., but the decline 
generally has not exceeded 2s. to 3s. per qr. 
The deliveries from the growers have certainly 
increased, and in some districts rather large 
supplies have been brought forward, which has 
led to the belief that there is more Wheat of 
home growth remaining in the country than 
was previously supposed. We are not prepared 
to admit or to deny this inference, but we can- 
not regard the circumstance alluded to as any 
proof. When prices are as high as they now 
are, and the idea—whether well founded or 
otherwise—gains possession of the minds of 
holders that a reiiction is about to take place, 
there is a natural desire to sell. This would 
have its influence, however small the quantity 
held might be. The trade appears to be already 
recovering from the temporary depression, and 
purchasers could not buy on as easy terms at 
the close as they might have done in the middle 
of the week. Several circumstances have com- 
bined to cause the reaction, the most prominent 
of which has, in our opinion, been the sudden 
cessation of the export demand, and to the fact 
that a few offers of Wheat have been made from 
ports to which we have recently been shipping 
rather extensively. The liberal arrivals of 
bread-stuffs from America during the last week 
or two haye.also tended to check the upward 
movement; and the change in the weather from 
severe frost to thaw has not been altogether 
without influence, inasmucli as an earlier open- 
ing of the Baltic than had previously been calcu- 
lated on was thereby rendered probable, Hold- 





ers of foreign Wheat, who generally weigh the 
chances for and against a rise or fall more care- 
fully than our agricultural friends, have shown 
no want of confidence, and though some sales 
of American produce were made at Liverpool 
on Tuesday at rather lower prices, the decline 
was speedily recovered, and, according to the 
reports from thence received this morning, the 
decline had been almost wholly regained on 
Friday. The arrivals into Liverpool:during the 
week ending the 16th instant from America 
consisted of 66,649 qrs. Wheat, and 140,000 bris. 
Flour. 

Having had very few offers of Indian Corn 
afloat, and extreme rates having been’ asked, 
nothing of interest has transpired in the article. 

6 @ 6 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 

Fruits, &c. 
’ Washington Market, Feb. 11, 1854. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Carters, ® bbl., $3 25@$3 374; 
Mercers, $3 25; Western Reds, $2 75; Juues, $3; Meri- 
noes, an inferior variety, $2 25; Sweet Potatoes, ® bbl. 
only sold by the barrel at this season, as they are limited in 
eupply, 84@$4 25; Cabbages, B 100, $6@#6 50 ; savoys, 
from $5@$7 50; Red Cabbage, $7@$8; Onions yellow ® 
bbl. $3; red do, $1 75@$2; Parsneps # bbi., $2 25; Car- 
rots, #@ bbl., $1 50; Beets, $1 25@$1 50; Turnips Ruta 
Baga, ®@ bbl., $1 75; white do., $1 75@$2; Yellow Stone 
do., $1 75@$2; Spinach, #® bbl., $2 a0; Celery, B® doz. 
bunches, $1@1 25; Parsley, @ doz. bunches, 25@37}¢c. 
Lettuce @ doz. 373gc.; Corn Salad per basket, $1@1 25. 


Fruirs.—Apples, R. I. Greenings, @ bbl., $3@$3 25 ; 
Spitzenburgs, $3; Baldwins, $3 50@$3 75; Russets, $2 75 ; 
Pennock red, $2 50@2 75; Talman’s Sweeting, $2 25@$2 
50; Gilliflower, $2 75; Swaar, $3; Mixed sorts, $ bbl. 
= * Cranberries, @ bbl., $5@$7 50; Hickory nuts, ® 
bbl., $4. ; 

VEGETABLES.—We have been treated to one or two wet 
days during the past week, and one unusually disagreeable. 
Snow four inches deep accumulated in a few hours, which 
disappeared almost as rapidly, having been succeeded by a 
steady rain, just what was desired by our mud and slush- 
hating citizens. To day a piercing frost makes walking 
pleasant, and the necessary to keep the blood in circulation. 
These rapid changes have their effect on vegetables and 
fruits. We observed many samples of damaged apples, not 
so much by frost as by heating, though when the change is 
sudden, each extreme has an equally injurious tendency 
The varieties of vegetables have been increased by the ad- 
dition of Lettuce and Bermuda Tomatoes in boxes; as the 
boxes were not opened, we could not judge of the quality of 
the contents, they sell for $2 50 per box by retail; our hot 
house cultivators have not been behind the Bermudians, as 
we have eaten raw, ripe tomatoes four weeks ago, grown on 
Staten Isiand. Lettuce, though plentiful from the market 
gardeners’ frames, is not of that quality we hope to see in a 
few years raised by a little more skiil and atteation, When 
it will pay the commercial gardener, it will be raised. Cel- 
ery and parsneps are scarce, and spinach quite so. All 
these features of the season, and the enormous prices of 
provisions—now a stereotyped phrase—will last but a short 
space. They cannot last much longer, for Spring will come 
to the relief of the poor at its appointed time. 

Fruits.—We have no special remark to offer as to fruit. 
Cranberries are still maintaining their average rates, though 
many speculators have been disappointed in their hopes of 
realizing an unusual rate for their lots, as they could not 
keep perfect through all the changes of weather. The supply 
at present is quite equal tothedemand. Cranberry growers 
must look to their interests with a little more judgment. 
Next crop will be much more extensive than any heretofore, 
as many have embarked capital in the cultivation of this 
popular smaillfruit. Poultry and eggs maintain their prices 
9to 10c. for chickens, aud 10@Ilc. for turkeys. Eggs 
wholesale, six for one shilliog; by retail, five for a shilling, 

9 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, February 13, 1854. 

THE weather had very little influence on the state of the 
market to-day. Many butchers had little meat on hand as 
their purchases this day week were not very heavy. They 
were disposed to make quick business of it, which enlivened 
the market a little. The choice steers reported this day 
week, namely, the Red Devon, fed by Asa H. STEVENs, of 
Livingston County, N. Y., for sale by MILLER & Co., and 
two Durhams, fed by CoL. Mitis, Steuben :Couuty, N. Y., 
had not been disposed of, and were in market, having been 
kept over at an expense of about $3 per head. The owners 
were still disposed to obtain a very high price, little less 
than the figures then quoted, namely, $300 for the Devon, the 
estimated weight of which in the beef is 1800—the Durham 
steers fed by CoL. MiLLs, Mount Morris, were estimated by 
him at 1500 for oneand 1400 for the other ; the former is 
held at $200, the latter $225 ; neither had been disposed of 
when we left. There were some lots of choice cattle besides 
these sold in the early part of the day. , P 





Eighty-four head of grade Durhams about three years old, 
owned by McCiure and Reap, part of them from Logan 
Co., Ohio, and a part from Erie Co., Pa., averaged about 
700, and were held at 93gc. per pound. 

There is nothing of importance to report with the above 
exceptions. Prices of beef ranged about the same as last 
week’s quotations, an may stand as follows: 

Lowest price, 8¢c. 
Middling beef, 9@93¢c. 
Best, 10c. 
excepting the few choice steers particularised above. 
The receipts of cattle at the 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
for the week ending Feb. 13, are 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEER. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 1,839 1,792 
Cows, 16 
Sheep, 761 
Veals, 290 
Swine, 375 


Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem railroad, 
beeves, 152; cows, 16 ; sheep, 468 ; veals, 290. 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 675; sheep, 164 ; 
swine, 125. 

By the Erie railroad, beeves, 800 ; sheep, 109 ; swine, 250. 

New-York State furnished 417 cattle forwarded by cars 

From Peansylvania, on foot, 139. 

Ohio by cars, 561. , 

Virginia, on foot, 29. 

Connecticut, on foot, 17 beeves and 10 sheep. 

Kentucky, on foot, 474. 

Mr. A. M. ALLERTON reports tie price of swine at 6c. 

The cattle received at the other market places, are as fol- 
lows : 

CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 

This market place we are informed, will not be discon- 
tinued till the street is widened, if that should be decided 
upon. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 275 50 
Cows and Calves, 30 14 
Sheep, 3,000 400 
Veals, 20 > 
*Brownin@’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 287 

Cows, 75 

Sheep, 2,71 1,600 


There were 95 lambs from Elmira, N. Y.; these were 
held at $4@5. The demand on Saturday last, and the 
prices were a little better than the average to-day. No 
variation need be quoted from the prices of last week. 


O’BrRIeEn’s, Sixth street. | 
Beeves, 156 
Cows, 33 

At CHAMBERLIN’s the prices of beef are quoted from 74¢ 
@10c. 

Sueep. This market is very dull. Mutton in the car- 
case at Washington Market is selling from 5@8¥c. per 
pound, according to quality. 

Joun Mortimore, broker at CHAMBERLINS’, reports the 
following sales during the past week : 


Sheep. Average per head. Per pound. 
180 $4 50 10e, 
100 5 %5 103gc. 
140 3 37 8¥e. 

85 3 50 9e, 
335 5 25 10c, 
160 4 00 O¥¢e. 
312 5, 50 10. 
179 4 37K 10c. 


Wa. Deneart has had nothing of importance to report 
this week. 

Cows wit CaLves maintaln a steady price, from $25@ 
$40. Two were sold according to one of the dealers, for 
$36. The calves were left behind, which may be calculated 
as worth four dollars. The highest price quoted is $45. 


VEALs are not altered either in supply or price 7@S8c. is 
the average. 

Swine.—The price of pork is considerably advanced. ° 
Carcasses in Washington Market sell for 74@8¥c. per 
pound, and by the lot, for 8c. Western Markets are also 
firm at advanced rates. 

The improved cattle exposed for sale during the few past 
weeks, have excited the emulation of feeders, and when we 
consider the rapid progress made since the press of this city 
commenced to bring the facts before the public, we must ex- 
pect a still greater improvement during the present year. 
Mr. A. M. ALLERTON is at much pains and labor to perfect 
the lists as they now stand in the reports without any 
reward, but the sense of benefit to the Agricultural interest, 
and the consumers of meat in this city. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853... .000..+0++ $B 100 lbs.5 81% _ 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852........... atibiloessesew 6 25 - 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow.........- seen ss 09 lb. — 27 @ WW 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel...........+..% chaldron, 10 50 @ 14 — 
OSLER... oc oc cece ccccce ces 0000 cece sens ee — _-— 
DO i cnbcnubSbdsihesscs sosswesincsssones 75 50 
Eee FC - 
Anthracite... <.2 <sccccce EO #8 2,000 ib. 6 50 @ 7 — 
Cotton. Atlantic Other Gulf 
Ports. Florida. Ports. 
Inferior...........0200.— _ — _ — 
Low to good ord...... T4@8K T¥@8K TK@8K 
Low to good mid...... 9% @10% 10%@11% 11 @11¥ 
Mid. fair to fair.......10 @1l U%@11% 11W@12 
Fully fr. to good fr..... 1 1X¥@— UxX@— — @12X 
and fine.........— @- — @- — @— 
Gunny Cloth.........- cesses see yard, — 1034@10% 
American Kentucky... ...... ceeseeseeeee— — @-— 
BRD. wcngnacencons Gr ipeetibaphokehenur —-- @ 
Coffee. 
Java, White........ cecvasccecccseee PI—13 @—13 
Mocha......... ikbesnh ET 
Ts Ae snahn ahivcasose chess .— 10¥@—11% 
Maracaibo... ....c0c0..+s OE Re seen. ll @—11K 
St. Domingo...... te. (COBB)... ..60.-..0:00— I@—10 
Bale Rope....... Sbusess cocccccseeM ld. — 7 @—10 
Boit Rope............ eccccsccceccssecee— — @—l4K 
Corks. 


Velvet, Quarts...... 
Velvet, Pints. 


Grain. 












Wheat, White Genesee...........% bush. 212 @228 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)............ 2— @215 
Wheat, Southern, White........0...04 « 2— @215 
Wheat, Ohio, White.... sees 2— @210 
Wheat, Michigan, White .... wee 205 @215 
Wheat, Mixed Western .........+-e0++ wee 2— @205 
Wheat, Western Red .............++0000- 2— @2035 
Rye, Northern........... Ss ck tlsaed 
Corn, Unsound.........ccccccccccccceccs 110 @-79 
Corn, Round Vellow.........seeeeeeee00— 97 @-105 
Corn, Round White........seceeeseceee —103 104 
Corn, Southern White...........0.0++++ 104 @-105 
Corn, Southern Yellow......s+.+s.s0006 — 96 @—97 
Corn, Southern Mixed..........++. 00006 — 95 @—%6 
Corn, Western Mixed........-..s.eee005 — 97 @—9%8 
Corn, Western Yellow........sssseee0e— — @—— 
ere eeneh sense e poaben .— 95 @l 05 
Oats, River and Canal...........0++++2— 54 @—55 
Oats, New-Jersey......+..+eeeees oveescume ae 2 
Oats, Western...........6 asec scece™ OD 

Oats, Penna. ........ccescccccccsecceces — 51 
EES Re —- @—54 
Peas, Black-eyed ............ @2Qbush. 275 @2 s7K 
Peas, Canada. ..............-..-.bush, 1 18%@- — 
Beans, White........ ceusbsenekece 150 @I1 624 

Hair . 


Rio Giande, Mixed.......... 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed......... +++ 


sees B lb. — 20 — 22 
—- 19 ort 











Hemp. 

Russia, clean .............++.% ton.285 — @320 — 
Russia, Outshot.........sseecesssseee — -_-— 
MINTS, Aas cans css coen none tece #8 Ib.— 10K%@ — — 
Riri, cnc kbosschecssscs bssaenece a De -_-— 
DMRS cocaine ctouéensascesdvnesesrenny — 6 --— 
Ktalian........00ce cevccceseee. @ ton, 20— @—— 
EP SO Pere, Eg 

American, Dew-rotted...........++++-170 — @I175 50 
American, do., Dressed........+++++++ 180 — @220 — 
American, Water-rotted........... 1. —-—- @--— 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOO 








Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
paid for in advance. 


GM ANTED—A GARDENER —one who understands his 
business, = can bring the best recommendations.— 


A married man preferred. 
23-26* a Apply to S., 189 Water street. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most uniformly good success, in nine different States and 
Canada. TWENEY SIX PREMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 


eee 











GENTS WANTED FOR EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 

to canvass for FANNING’S ILLUSTRATED GAZET- 

UNITED STATES, noticing 23,275 Post towns, 

the pygiotos (census of 1850) of most of the places in the 
D S. 


The work contains a map of every State in the Union, and 
amap of fourteen of the largest cities. Price in full leather 
binding, $1 75; in strong neat half bound, $1 50; and for an 
add f 25 cents on each copy, a large colored Map of the 
United States, showing the Isthmus and the Land Route to 
California. Address, post-paid. 

SIGN, BRIDGEMAN & FANNING, 

23-24* 156 William street, N.Y. 








Quinby’s Mysteries 


BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED 


As Bees “‘ work for nothing and find themselves,’’ it 1s 
apparent to every one, that all NECESSARY CARE would be 
profitably rewarded if successfully managed. 

WITH TRE 


Mysteries as a Guide, 


every one can keep Bees, as well as other stock. 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE BOOK 
IS, 
That it is not Writlen to introduce a PATENT HIVE, but con 


tains PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS for obtaining from a com- 
mon hive the 


Surplus Honey. 


With minute directions for the 


SWARMING SEASON, 


to prevent two or more swarms issuing at once, or their 
leaving for the woods.—How to make 


Artificial Swarms Successfully, 
To ascertain the LOSS of QUEENS, AND THE REMEDY. 
Preserving honey from the moth. How to avoid the 
spreading of disease among the brood, and ravages of the 
moth among the combs. 
How to make one good stock from two poor ones in the 
fall for wintering. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES WITHOUT LOSS. 


The publisher offers this book to the public with full 
confidence, believing it contains more reliable and truthful 
directions for managing Bees, than all other books combined. 


The price is only One Dollar, and will be sent free of 
postage. 
» Address 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
152 Fulton Street, New York, or 
the author, M. QUINBY 
23-26 Palatine Church, N.Y. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 
nute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. Bait R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

year old, and partially trained. Name lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Waler st. 


POUDRETTE. : 

Ts LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 

le barrel up to barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. en 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of — years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 














Y., will also build a few. §#7~ Early orders necessary to 
insure a —- 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

{2 Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 
aimcriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially pe 

culties as well as successes of the reaper, ma’ 
paid applications. 3.8. WRIGHT. 
“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 1854. bes 


Divecr AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
t 








near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

h the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 

he Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, and 

for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 

Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 

es can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 

, a to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-7 


pest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 

the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 

less in large. It isa capital manure for peas. strawberries, 

Seve —- arden ————s Apply by letter or person- 
e i Manufacturing Company, . 

a3 Aa Cortlandt st., New-York. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 
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ELECTION NOTICE. 
State or New-Yorx, BEORETARY 6 +t peed 
To the Sheriff of the County af New-York 


Sir :—Notice is hereby given that a 4 i 
held in this State on the Third Welnceny hone bed og 
(February 15, 1854) to determine whether the people will ap- 
prove or reject a certain proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of this State, embodied in a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature, of which the following is a copy: 
Coneurrent Resolution Ar oposng an Amendment to the 
onstitution, 


Ui 
Resolved, (if the Senate concur) That the foll 

owin . 
ment be proposed to the Constitution of this Btate, op 
ferred to the Legislature to be chosen at the neXt general 
election of Senators, and be published for three months pre- 
vious to making such choice, in pursuance of the provisions 
of the first section of the thirteenth article of said Constitu- 


on, 

Substitute, for section three of article seven, the following : 

After paying. the said expenses of collection, superintend- 
ence and repairs of the canals, and the sums appropriated 
by the first and second sections of this article, there shall be 
appropriated and set apart in each fiscal year, out of the sur- 
plus revenues of the canals, as a sinking fund, a sum suffi- 
to pay the interest as it falls due, and extinguish the princi- 
pal within eighteen years, of any loan made under this sec- 
tion; and if the said sinking fund shall not be sufficient to 
redeem any part of the principal at the stipulated times of 
payment, or to pay any part of the interest of such loans as 
stipulaten, the means to satisfy any such deficiency shall be 
procured on the credit of the said sinking fund. After com- 
plying with the foregoing provisions, there shall be paid an- 
nually, out of said revenues, into the treasury of the State, 
two hundred thousand dollars, to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the government. The remainder shall, in each 
fiscal year, be applied to meet appropriations for the enlarge- 
ment and completion of the canals mentioned in this section, 
until the said canals shall be completed. In each fiscal year 
thereafter, the remainder shall be disposed of in such man- 
ner as the Legislature may direct; but shall at no time be 
anticipated or pledged for more than one year in advance. 

The Legislature shall annually, Paring SO next four years, 
appropriate to the enlargement of the Erie, the Oswego, the 

ayuga and Seneca Canals, and to the completion of the 
Black River and Genesee Valley Canals, and for the enlarge- 
ment of the locks of the Champlain Canal, wheneyer from 
dilapidation or decay it shall be necessary to rebuild them, 
a sum not exceeding two millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The remainder of the revenues of the ca- 
nals for the current fiscal year in which such appropriation 
is made, shail be applied to meet such appropriation; and if 
the same shall be deemed insufficient, the Legislature shall, 
at the same session, provide for the defi¢iency by loan. The 
Legislature shall also'borrow one million and five hundred 
thousand dollars, to refund to the holders of the canal revenue 
certificates issued under the provisions of chapter four bun- 
dred and eighty-five, of the laws of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one, the amount received into the 
treasury thereon. But no interest, to accrue after July first, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, shall be paid on 
such certificates. The provisions of section twelve of this 
article, requiring every law for borrowing money to be sub- 
mitted{to the people, shall not apply to the loans authorized 
by this section, No part of the revenues of the canals, or of 
the funds borrowed under this section, shall be paid or ap- 
plied upon, or in consequence of any alleged contract 
made under chapter four hundred and eighty-five of 
the laws of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, except to pay for work done or materials furnished 
prior to the first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two. The rates of toll on persons and property 
transported on the canals, shall not be reduced below those 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, ex- 
cept by the canal board with the concurrence of the legisla- 
ture. All contracts for work or materials or any canal, shall 
be made with the person who shall offer to do or provide the 
same at the lowest price, with adequate security for their 


performance. 
Yory rerpecttall » yours, 
ELIAS W, LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


_ Suenrirr’s Orrice, New-York, Jan. 24th, 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the requirement of the statute in such 
cases made and provinces. f JOHN ORSE 
heriff of the City and Cbunty of New-York 
{2 All the public newspapers in the county will publish 
the above once in a week, until the election, and then hand 
in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 


GE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. 21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HORT-HORNS.—I have on hand and for sale two good 
thorough-bred Short-Horn Bull Calves. 
20-25* JOHN R. PAGE, Sennett. 


WANTED, 
N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL GARDENER, WHO 
who understands laying out grounds, and the culture of 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, and Grape Vines. 
Apply to JAS, FRENCHE, 
18tf 41 Exchange Place, N.Y. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
1 Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No, 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
quallties and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods. 
Your patronage is reapectfaby, solicited. 

2-30 J. VANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


QBANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Grape Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail (post nid) to pa 




















ced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in . p 
the United States. None need apply except pay. qpaliied. Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
22-tf A. B. ALL iN, 1 ater st. CRD NE 








EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
wine Se ee Foe ee ipand Oats, Spring 
a . for sale 
Bet mothy: and FEL ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


He WANTED FOR A SMALL FAMILY.—ONE A few 
miles from thé city, and of easy access daily, would be 
ferred. A plot of ground attached would be desirable. 
Possession wanted immediately, or at any time before the Ist. 
of May. A good tenant, and perhaps a future purchaser, 

be heard of by addressing or calling upon J., at offiee of th 
paper. 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
ower. 
ILE MAOHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 

WATE RAMS, SUOTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 

Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
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ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 


pene TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
ay or CORTON hag Ay rn a ag 8 
er Presses, i i 
make them by far the best in use, atte ere ee 
PP SRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, reeniring. from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
poe! oe latestimproved patterns in the United States. 
'HERN PLOWS—Nos. 101A, 1114, 121, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
my 19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. = 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes, 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 
de and sold cheap for cash by RHOMAS D. BURRALL, 
Geneva, Ontario Co., and by 
1-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 





use. 
Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them 4 far 
he best mn ne. aii 
rain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. “é 
Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, ee nee and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses, These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d, Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
and Borees. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep abe for one or two 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


Ree & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
or: 





ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce atyect, ow 











FERTILIZERS. : 


PARA AA ADR AAR AAA AAR RAR AAR 
ppPepovian GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvia 
Quano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 

nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 

the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by ELL, 

MERRICK LL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


N° 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
morewecent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 
It is composed of crushed or 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of — and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
an one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 








‘ound bones, decomposed by 


uano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application, 

or sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 
Burg, No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime.” 

Also, Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of all 
kinds; Field and Garden Seeds, in srent variety ; No. 1 Peru- 
vian Guano, Bone-dust, Plaster of Paris, Poudrette, &c. 

. L. ALLEN, (late A. B. Allen & Co.,) 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


HORSE MARKETS. 














WACHUSEIT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
NSERED FORD. MASS., ANTHONY é McAFEE, PRO- 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &¢., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vitw, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c.; an_exten- 
sive assortment of- Apple, Pear, _ 
Plum, Gheryy. Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselyes,and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


C., &C. 
They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 


Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 


‘ew-Bedford, Jam, 1st, 1854. 17-68 


ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, LES, 
EF H WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im 
é 


i a 

edles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and othe 
on, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-lai 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax an 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double‘ 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish ; Walking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
theee for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 


A XES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 
Hartford, the only genuine Collins’ Axes. Anextensiv 
and constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 

these superior Goods. - 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse in this city 
212 Water street. {1—23] COLLINS & CO, 














HOTELS. 


~—sr*r~or OOS I eee ee eee see eee 
ARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers. 

and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it beingin the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
and the California steamboats and steamship landings 


Boarding $1 per day. 
125” P°'WM'S. CHAMBERLIN & CO.. Proprietors. 








HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


a a aaa 


4 \HIMNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles for floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


and gardens, &c., for sale b 
238 WELER COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives, Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 2-36 


OUSE FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line cheap for cash, All articies warranted, ex- 
changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 


° INSURANCE. 


Gum INSURANCE COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
$200.000, J. W. BOUOK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 


ROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARTERED 

in 1824, Offices—No. 43 Fulton, upper corner of Front 

street, Brooklyn, and No.6 Merchants’-Exchange, Wall street, 
ew-York. 

This Company have their capital invested in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a surplus of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other buildings, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as 


























favorable terms as any similar institution. 

. DIRECTORS. 
William Ellsworth, Justus 8. Redfield, 
Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce Hitchcock, 
Charles T. Cromwell, John OC. Smith, 
Samuel P, Townsend, George Gilfillan, 
John Eadie, oseph M. Greenwood, 
Joel 8. Oatman, Samuel F, Whiting, 
Robert C. Bell, John Greenwood, Jr. 
John N, Genin, orge Burroughs, 
Henry Quackenboss, 


A. B. Miller, 
WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, President 
A.Frep G. STevens, Secretary. 1—26* 


LIVERY STABLES. 


eee eee e_uoecueeeeeeeeeeeeonceee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeess 
ORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
pubic generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly <yesaite 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that patronage which they so strongly 
solicit. R. K. NORTHRUP, 











a ees. New-York, April 1st, 1853. 4 5 
MOS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 76} _N. B.—New wagons and harness for the accommodation of 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 1-27 their customers. 1-34 





ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, West side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
1-34 A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


| Oa & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
0! 





cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 

rk.—F, & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 

Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month, 1-38 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. - 


a. a —~ 


PRE 
Bivnews CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
Ss 











ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
toring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, homey the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Kstablishment, No. 439 Broadway. 248 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fer AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Includitig every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, pein A and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Ogrriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 

















ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New- York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month, 1-40 
RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry, 45 Duage street. 1-26 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 
J rRON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & “00. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 














New-York, E. F. Sanderson, _. 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, _. - B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, FE. Frith, 42 Commerce street, 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 











MANUFACTURES. 


RATS AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 

supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. Also, the Etna 


Heater, for warming houses of any size. Apply to 
2-40 ‘ McPHERSON, No. oad Water street. 


OLIVER, WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 
@ corner of Water, up stairs,—Wove Wire of every de- 
cription ; Sieves and Riddles; coal, sand, and gravel Screens; 
and Wire Work of all kinds. Also, the most ingenious patent 
self-setting, revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 
Wire, &c. N. B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 
plied with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as Jow as at 
any factory in the Union. " 204 





MEDICAL. 





Rowen. (third door from the Bowery Theatre,) Optician 
to the New-York Eye i and sve Iniiryiary. adjusts his 
Improved Spectacles to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 


not approved of. References: Drs. Dubois, Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye Infirmary! Drs. Ste- 
ew-York Eye Hospital ; 


peneon and Rogers, Surgeons to the 
yrs. Halstead and Bulkley, Physicians to the New-York Hos- 
pital Dr. Wood, late President of the New-York Academy of 
edicine ; Dr, Darling, Anatomical Demonstrator at the New- 
York University Medical College; Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 


TTO & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 
and Orthopedics Machines, Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
ages, &c., No. 58 Chatham street, second floor, Now-York. All 
nds of Instrumeuts, Tools, and Scissors made, repaired, a 
ground at the shortest notice. 7-23 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee 
REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 
street. . Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to thie public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
= it to —— on a0, oe e terms as the ordinary 
rain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


























PIANO FORTES. 








meee 


LBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. [11-23 


PROVISIONS. 


———EeeEeeEeeOoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


VAN NORDENS, 


DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly = large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very lowest market prices. Goshen and Western 
Butter, in tubs and firkins, Cheese in casks and boxes, Lard 
in barrels, tubs and kegs. For sale a 

1-24 VAN NORDENS., 157 West street. New-York. 


HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New Shad, 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New-Dried Cod. 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, 500 Kegs New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, 3000 lbs. New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish, &. 
For sale by NELSON WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD, 
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REAL ESTATE. 


eee 
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F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 339 
@ Fulton street, Brooklyn, is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, and vicinity. 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the Country, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their eeseuerty. 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for téstimonials: 
Hon, Francis B. STRYKER, ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn, 
Hon. Conk.in Brush, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 1-26 


SEEDS. 

EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED ANP. WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 

Grass; Orchard Grass} Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange; Large Yellow ust, ani 
all other kinds of field and garden seeds, Also Rhubarb Roots ; 
Asparagus Plants, &c. » —R. L, ALLEN, 
and 191 Water street, 














STOCK. 


LDL LEO Oe 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make selections. Early in 
Auaest ‘or September is the best time to purchase for the 
uu 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne: 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester. Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Merino, ‘ 

The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 


— 





d ignorant, which are spurious. 
ge AB. ALLEN. Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Economical Arrangement: to furnish other 
Periodical 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 


The American, Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - $400 
“ Putnam’s do do - - = - 40 
* Knickerbocker 2. es SS 400 
“ Eclectic do Sd 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do-- - - - 880 
* Dickens’s Household Words - - - 8 50 
“ Scientific Americam do - - - + 800 
“ Weekly 7ribume S-. = - c- ow 
“ Weekly Times do.> * -« - 8@ 


Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or 
horticultural, will be furnished at the same ratio of reduction 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals 
or newspapers published in this city. 

ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 

Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
requested to act as Agents for,the American Agriculturist. 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. 

Liberal commissions will also be allowe to a few young 
men to act as travelling agents. 

Por further information address the Publighers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 


———_— a 





J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


> 060 —__—__—_ 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


k, 
= COMPREHENSIVE IN ITs CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
sa CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS, 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


: The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as ‘well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by. any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Autey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. OrancE Jupp, AM, a thoroughly practical farmer sal: agricul- 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 
farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Cuz, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. : 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the. 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American’ Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be-forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 
“Clubs of 3 do. 5.00 


oy eOT 


SOs 5 do. - 1250". 8.00 
“« do: 10 do. - ES 15.00 
“« do. 20 do. - - Poe “ao 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. : ae : ; 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editars; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 











